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Best Holiday Books. 
One week from to-day (on Dec. 8) will be issued the 
al Holiday Number of THe New York Times SAtT- 
URDA? We have in preparation a list of BEST 
year’s literature, and adapted 
These books will be 


speci 
REVIEW, 
BOOKS, chosen from the 
to purchases in the holiday season, 


classified, and there will be semi-critical 


notices. The circulation of this number will be greater 
than that of the Fall Announcement Number of Oct. ¢ 
which, as 130,000 


8 will 


announced, was over 


the issue of Dec. 


previously 
copies. As a literary newspaper, 
stand as the most remarkable achievement in journal- 
size, for reading matter, for circu- 


remarkable for 


lation, 


ism 


and for publishers’ advertisements. 
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Toples of the Week. 

In his new volume, © The Rulers of the South,” Mr. 
Marion Crawford attempts to bring out the somewhat 
interesting fact that many of the virtues and qualities 
which churchmen unreservedly consider the direct re- 
sults of Christian teachings were in reality developed 
from a pagan ideal, imperfect though it may have been. 
People who insist upon the radical difference between 
the spirit of paganism and that of Christianity and 
hold that the doctrines of Christ had essentially 
changed hvman nature will find considerable interest 
in the way that Mr. Crawford manages his subject, in- 
terwoven as it is in the formative influences of Sicily, 
Calabria, and Malta. 

Sir Lewis Morris will bring out, through Thomas Y, 
Crowell & Co., Dec. 15, simultaneously with its publica- 
tion in England, a volume of poems containing a num- 
ber of lyrics, one of them being a study in elegiac verse 
and another, “A Georgian Romance,” reproduced from a 
report of the Russian criminal tribunals of Jast Spring, 


There are also several odes, notably one on the libera- 


git" which in expected to attract atienton The Apeio- 
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& Wagnalls Company will publish = 
Democracy,” by the Rev. Charles Ferguson. The late 
John J. Ingalls, ex-Senator from Kansas, who hap- 
pened to possess a privately printed copy of the book, 
said: “It is the 
and again, 
of Emerson 


The Religion of 


crying in the wilderness,” 
like the utterances 
a passage from it: 

If you keep to the 


voice of one 
“It moved me in parts 

and Carlyle.” Here is 
“It is not so bad to be a materialist. 


facts you will not get away from God. The moral laws 
are not separate from matter. They are wrought into 
the fibre of the material world. You cannot dig any- 
where without striking them.” Incidentally, the au- 
thor attempts to show how far the co-called democracy 
of to-day has wandered from the idea of pure democ- 
racy. 


Mr. Paul Laurence Dunbar has written for the De- 
cember Century a ballad called ‘“ The Haunted Oak.” 
It is a poem with a purpose, that purpose being to ar- 
raign the civilization which permits the lynching on 
suspicion of members of the poet's race. The mere 
narrative is the story of “a talking oak,” which is 
haunted by the spirit of an innocent negro who was 
hanged from one of its branches, since which the limb 
has never put forth a leaf. 


Mr. Norman Heathcote’s story of| St. Kilda,” which 
will shortly be published by Longtnans, Green & Co., 
is not, as has been supposed by imany, a novel, the 
scene of which is laid in “ that little islet of the west.” 
It is the story of a ramble by a man who is curiously 
near to nature, and who gives his impressions by pen, 
pencil, and camera. For nine months of the year St. 
Kilda is practically unapproachable by reason of the 
Atlantic storms, and Mr. Heathcote has spent as much 
of one Summer as was available there, and has given a 
volume of impressions of nature’s works and forces 
which have a decidedly new interest. 
second volume of ‘“‘ Goethe’s 
Letters from Frau von Stein,” edited by Julius Wahle, 
librarian of the Goethe and Schiller archives at Wei- 
mar, will contain an edition in the shape of sixty-four 
unpublished letters written by Frau von Stein to 
Goethe. We do not know whether an English transla- 
tion has been made of these letters, even in part. Cer- 
tainly there is a public which would welcome them 
eagerly in this country, a more discriminating public, 
perhaps, than that appealed to by the love letters of 
Victor Hugo and of Bismarck. 


A third edition of the 


We learn that McClure, Phillips & Co. will bring out 
Seumas MacManus’s first long novel dealing with Irish 
life and character. It will appear serially in McClure’s 
magazine during the coming Winter, and will be is- 
sued in book form in the Spring. It is entitled ‘‘ Lad o’ 
the O’Shiels.”” Evidently the title has recently been 
changed, for when last we heard from Mr. MacManus 
he was intending to call his book “A Lord of the 
O’Fiels.” It is just possible that he has written two 
novels during the long Donegal Summer. Eight years 
ago Mr. MacManus was a schoolmaster in Donegal, 
writing for the local papers tales and ballads, which 
showed a fine artistic perception. He was conscious 
that his matter had genuine merit, but failing to ob- 
tain the recognition he thought due him in Ireland 
and despising it from England, two years ago he 
stuffed a bundle of manuscript into his traveling bag 
and came to America, unheralded, unknown, and in- 
conspicuous. Here he besieged the leading editors and 
publishers of various cities, showing them his literary 
wares and expatiating on their merits with fine Irish 
candor. So successful was he that when Spring came 
and he started for the other side, there was scarcely a 
magazine or periodical in this country that had not 
purchased a story from him or contracted for the 


writing of one. His career since then has from time to 
time been chronicled in these columns. 


The principal feature of “The Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam,” which is being published by G. P. Putnam’s 


Sons, is perhaps the biographical introduction or 
memoir by Prof. E. D. Ross. The professor presents a 
study of the lifetime of the poet, and gives in interest- 
ing form a narrative based upon the data which have 
thus far been collected from Oriental sources concern- 
ing Omar himself. There is also a consideration of the 
other writings of the poet. The text of the Rubaiyat 
is the well-known FitzGerald translation, which is 
commented on, quatrain by quatrain, by H. M. Batson. 


A rather important book for persons interested in 
current history as Great Britain is striving to make it 
in South Africa is “ The War Office, the Army, and the 
Empire,” by H. O. Arnold-Forster, M. P., which Cas- 
sell & Co. will shortly publish. lord Rosebery has 


contributed a preface to the book. Mr, Arnold-Forster 
has made a study of the British Army for nearly 
twenty years, has written and spoken much on the sub- 
ject. and in this book, which is actually a review of the 
British military situation in 1900, gives the public the 
result of his mature consideration. 


> P. Dutton & Co. will publish in January Julia 
ied Aten (Mrs. Ady) new book on “ The Painters 
of Florence,” from the thirteenth to the sixteenth 
century, with many interesting illustrations, The 
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ROMAN IMPERIAL 


as Set Forth in 
Franz Wickhoff.* 


THE New York Times Sat 
By Russell 


The quarto volume 


ART. 


Its a Work by 


Character 
Reviewed for 
Sturgis. 

*n below con- 
the leading from a 
Roman in 


whose title is giv 
tains an avowed attempt to 
certain art of the world, strictly 
character and deve after the reign of A 

was fully established, into that which we call Christian 
ary. 3% written prefatory 
work of unquestidned Christian origin, 
below. In spite of this, however, 
velopment of Christian art 
rather than from a Greek, or 
it, a Hellenistic, source, 
with equal strength 
ning to the end. It is the early part of the great story 
that is told. The later chapters are lacking, the latest 
pagan Roman remains have indeed been studied with 
as much pains as that bestowed upon the pieces of the 
Augustan age, but the earliest Christian works which 
should be compared with them are hardly as yet in a 
state to be socompared. They may never become suffi- 
ciently intelligible to be so compared. The earliest 
monuments of Christian art are so very inadequate in 
the fine art sense; they are so much the product of poor 
and ignorant men, hiding themselves from the light of 
day, so much the effort of minds more concerned with 
other things than with the full expression of artistic 
ideas, that it is in the moment immediately after the 
establishment of Christianity and not in the moment 
next preceding that event that the hiatus seems to 
occur. It is on this account and not from any reluct- 
ance or any negligence on Prof. Wickhoff’s part that 
the first word to be said about this book is, even as the 
first impression is upon reading it, that it is a treatise 
on Roman imperial art rather than an essay on the 
first beginnings of its ecclesiastical successor. 

So much premised, it is to be said that to the present 
writer no study could be quite as interesting as the one 
now under consideration. The study of the earliest 
Christian memorials is less a matter of fine art than a 
matter of sociology or of psychology to one approach- 
ing the study of fine art from the absolutely artistic side. 
To one studying as a decorative designed, as a lover of 
the fine art of all epochs, as one who would willingly 
compare the fine art of all epochs each with other 
in order that the eternal truths of fine art may be dis- 
criminated from those which are temporary and unim- 
portant—to any such student it will have been a cause 
of infinite regret that the monuments of the Roman 
world have been so terribly destroyed, and a matter of 
vexation that so few archaeologists have been found 
willing to abandon Greek art for the evidently magnifi- 
cent work of the first three centuries A. D. The work 
of the archaeologists has to accompany and to a cer- 
tain extent precede the study by the artistic student. 
The man who is busy settling dates has less time to 
consider artistic qualities, and is only too apt to be at 
once incompetent in a measure and hasty in the propor- 
tion of his comparative incompetence. The apparent 
willingness of archaeologists to use as an aid to their 
documentary evidence the internal evidence given by 
artistic style ought not to blind us to the equally evi- 
dent tendency on their part to reach very unfounded 
conclusions by this method, so full of dangers for them. 
To say that the ideal archaeologist would be equally 
strong in his artistic appreciation and in his mastery 
of documentary evidence—to say that he should be the 
scientific investigator, doubled by the artistic critic— 
is to say that no ideal investigator will see the light 
during the present decade. Such a man as has been 
imagined here is not in existence, nor, apparently, in 
preparation. Nowhere is artistic knowledge to be had 
without very many years of almost exclusive devotion 
to artistic study; and nowhere is historical knowledge, 
based upon the study of epigraphy, coins, and the re- 
mains of buildings to be had without years of devotion 
to that department without much reference to artis- 
tical charm. Therefore, the artistical student should 
be very willing to accept the conclusions of the arch- 
aeological student when these latter are found to be 
agreed upon by excellent authorities and to be in ac- 
cordance with his own, the artist’s feelings of what 
must eertainly be. 

Now, with regard to the art of the first four cent- 
uries of a truly Roman world, of the century from the 
birth of Julius Caesar to the death of Diocletian, the 
archaeologists are not agreed; there has been almost no 
one among them to assert the dignity of Roman art. 
There has been almost no one to pay that same atten- 
tion to Roman monuments considered as works of fine 
art which so many have bestowed on the works of 
early and late Grecian art, on Assyrian, Egyptian, or 
Babylonian art. It seems to have been assumed by the 
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archaeologists that Roman fine art known 
to us mainly in sculpture was hardly worthy 
of separate study. The architectural monu- 
ments have been in a very limited, per- 
functory, and inadequate way made the 
subject of archaeological study; their plans 
have been recognized to be important and 
uses of all the parts of an 
or of a great thermal estab- 


the probable 
amphitheatre 
lishment have been admitted to be of inter- 
est, but little has been done to welgh the 
claims to of the 
sculpture which once adorned those mighty 
the artistical stu- 
impatient at this of 
as in the present case, 
forward who is 
Roman art all that 
to it, let the 
welcomed heartily 


separate consideration 


structures. Meanwhile 
dent 
things, 
an 


has -been state 


and when, 
prepared 
the artist 
of that 


If, as 


author comes 


to claim for 


has felt is due work 
archaeologist be 
happens in present case, the archaeolo- 
gist 
tical distir 
may be hailed as 
and to crown a half century of 


the 
delicate sense of artis- 
indeed, book 


something worthy to close 


shows a very 


ctions, then, his 


the century 


serious archaeological research. 


There 


nual publication, 


in Vienna a momentous an- 


the 


ippears 


great Jahrbuch der 


kunsthistorischen Sammlungen des Oster- 


reichschen Kaiserhauses.’’ This has been in 


existence t score of years, and the great- 
er number of its massive volumes are heavy, 
thick 
octay volumes full of plates, but without 


small folios; books like exaggerated 


pl: of \ y great size. To diversify this 


otherwise too 
there 
of larger p 

in 1895 told the 


trated manus 


however, 
volume 


uniformity, 
time to 
and one of these 


story of a wonderfully illus- 


great 


appears from time a 


appearing 
which existed in the Im- 
The 


cript 


perial Library at Vienna volume in 


question is a Book of Genesis, with illustra- 


ticns at the foot of the page and occupying 


nearly half of it, 


every 


the picture itself being in 


case about 4 by 8 inches, but 


gener- 


ally without accurate boundaries treated, 
in fact, In a more or less vignettelike fash- 


In the the 
pages of this 
raphy, full 


ion. great Austrian volume 


book 
, but two or 


are given in photog- 


size three of them 
are given in color, with evidently the great- 
est 


possible care to render the exact tints 


of the original. These plates are accom- 
panied by a treatise concerning the original 
Greek text and concerning the handwriting 
on the document, by the Baron von Hartel; 
Genesis 
historical of the 
this Prof. Wickhoff. It 
t-named essay, filling ninety-nine 
the 


the 


also by an essay on the style of the 


pictures, and a account 


origin of style 
is that la 


folio pages in 


by 
original, which has been 
offered 
to the English-reading public in 190 quarto 
that the 
the 


translated in present case and 


It will be observed claim 


» author to have treated question 


of Christian art and its 


twofold sh 


origin is made ina 
pe, first in the German original 
title 
Strong 

which she 
English preface, anc 


and second in the 


ok. Mrs 
Note, 


and the 


in the 


preface of 
however, 
tor appends to 
the 
dated July, 
which th 
the book 
Erglish 


art, and little 


author’ which is 
the 
To her 


translated 


1000, takes the view of book 
present writer has taken 
she has 


treatise on 


which into 


is a Roman imperial 


else than that 


The 


cerning 


recent establishment of the facts con- 


the Ara 
of the time of 


Pacis, the study of reliefs 
Trajan presented on the arch 
on the Arch of 


had 


at Beneventum and of thos« 


Constantine, to which they been re- 


the and examination of 
the 


Diocletian 


moved; discovery 
the sare 
the Muss 
Rome of so many sculptured fragments, 
all hands of th« 
Greek art of the 
called Hellenic 
all hands of 


»phagi of Sidon, arranging in 
Baths at 
the 


importance 


um of the 


recognitior 
to the 
liefs, 
the 


sality of 


on 


study of later re- 


whether or Roman; 


admission on the univer- 


the custom of painting sculpture, 
both 


the 


and more especially relief sculpture, 


in the primitve time of Greece and in 
time of the 
beginning of the careful comparison of 
Greek all 


rs have opened to the thoughtful 


mature Roman imperial style; 
the 
Etruscan with processes in art 
these 
and fe: immediate- 
ly prece 
earlier 
him 


be ma 


writer of the year 


1895 a way which ten years 


not have been clear before 


iddition 


that 


ome slight might 
addition 
Prof. 


That is to say, 


the book, and 


weuld be in the way of confirming 
wi 


conclusior to 


onclusions his 


the independent impor- 
tance of Rome 
firmed A 


col 


n imperial art would be con- 


to the significance of his 
the tic 
tendency of Egyptian and other very early 
the 
the idealistic 


bold 


exact 


with regard to naturali 


clusion 


art, typical, or, to use arother phrase, 


tendercy of Greek art coming 


in as a interruption of the regular, 


carefully made development of that art 


which bases itself firmly upon a study of 


nature, the return under the Roman domin- 
ion to naturalistic art 
Greek 


able antiquity, 


again with the pure 
set a; a splendid and admir- 
which the 
to stop studying except as a beautiful aban- 
doned scheme—as to the full significance of 
this there will be as 
many opinions as there are students to con- 
sider it. But as to the possibility of main- 
ta:ning this theory in its full force, as set 


art up 


now world was 


interesting theory 
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forth by the pages before us, there can be 
no question, nor any as to the convincing 
way in which the evidence for its general 
accuracy is set forth. 

‘Lhe illustrations in the English book are 
drawn mostly from the Vienna publication, 
but there are some additional pictures, and 
these are not the least important. The 
strength of the book considered as an ilius- 
trated publication is in the reproduction of 
these admirable Roman bas-reliefs, which, 
first, considered as decorative objects, and, 
of human subject 
from anything 
must have 


second, sculpture 
treated In a way different 
ever practiced by the Greeks, 
enchained the attention of every one who 


as 


has studied the contents of the Luteran Mu- 
seum for forty years, or the new museum of 
the Thermae for ten years past. Even with- 
out this experience of Roman art, the finds 
in the way of silverware, the originals of 
which are accessible in museums and in re- 
productions which are not will 
have excited the interest and the curiosity 


uncommon, 


of many as to what is certainly not Greek 
art, and can hardly be called Hellenic art. 
This is the proposition which our author 
maintains with all the vigor of his polemic, 
with all the 


artistic 


very refined 
all the 
viction of one who has worked long enough 


subtlety of his 


perception, and with con- 
over a new discovery in criticlem to believe 
in it heartily and with reason. The illustra- 
ticns of the Pompeiian wall decoration and 
of similar work at Prima Porta and in the 
City of Rome itself serve to illustrate the 
peges which explain the proposed establish- 
ment of the pagan 
early Christian art, and those are 


to complete the study, but, as has been said 


transition between and 


intended 


above, there is this terrible difficulty that 


the early productions of Christian art are 


so very inadequate artistically speaking— 


they represent so great a lapse in the art- 
producing mind of the Mediterranean world 
that this 


this book is concerned, really of less impor- 


part of the inquiry is, so far as 
tance than are the admirable chapters de- 


voted to Roman art considered as a sepa- 
only in a 


the 
time 


rate existence, apart from and 


distant way influenced by that art of 
Grecian people, which in the Roman 
was already as old and belonged to a secial 
epcch as different as the later Gothic style 
from the art and from the habits of thought 
of the nineteenth century. 


RUSSELL STURGIS. 


Mrs. Crowninshield’s New Story.* 

If the sole purpose of a novel be to in- 
terest its “The Archbishop 
the Lady’"’ may be regarded 
the end of fiction. Having 
gun, it is easily laid aside until a 
tain uncommonly 
solved, and tne characters are 


readers, and 
attaining 


be- 


as 
been once 
not cer- 
mystery is 


all disposed 


mysterious 


of, comfortably or otherwise 
a novel of modern life 
that it shall represent that life somewhat 
as we know it, that the characters 
shall think and act with a due regard to the 
probabilities. 

Herein *‘ The Archbishop and the Lady” 
signally With effort be- 
come acquainted with a complex group of 
relatives and a cosmopolitan house party 
assembled at the of ‘‘L’Abbaye de 
Bref "’ in France, only to find each and all, 
with the exception of the child 
Gartha, disappointing human 
beings, several of them quite too prepos- 
be considered at After 
with curiosity continually height- 
mystery unveils 

wildest 


Sut we demand of 


and 


fails. some we 


estate 


possible 
signally as 


terous to all. long 
waiting, 
ened, the revelation of the 
crime as impossible as the dream 
of an Arabian tale The the 
reward, compared with the enormity of the 
guilt, and the status and antecedents of the 
criminals, as compared with the 
nature of their crime, combine to make this 
sensational side of the story a figment of a 
fairy tale imagination, not to be measured 
by any standards of human nature. 
Turning to the more normal personages 
and conditions of the book, we find the 
heroine, with her inexplicable marriages 
and her peculiar attitude toward life, a 
very unaccountable young woman The 
Arehbishop is scarcely more than a lay 
figure, and does not deserve his prominent 
place in the title. ‘‘ Mamasha"’ is as queer 
as her paragon of a daughter, and Miss 
Ada Spencer, who chorus, is cer- 
tainly a very unpleasant guest We agree 
with the Archbishop and Mamasha that the 
hero is much too meddlesome, and we can 
no reason at all why the heroine should 
yield him her heart. The jolly, much be- 
decked Irishman, Hilary Valery, and his 
quaint, spoiled little daughter, Gartha, are 
the best characters of the story. Both are 
rather overdrawn, to be but a real 
humanity is in them. Gartha’s polyglot 
jargon, including the argot the gamin 
and American slang, with her literal trans- 
lations, ‘‘a blow of the eye,’’ &c., is very 
at the same time very 


motive and 


well as 


acts as 


see 


sure, 


of 


amusing, and nat- 
ural. 

We cannot commend 
and the Lady” as in erlti- 
cism of life, but, although it might 
have been cond ied with advantage to its 
interest, it ufficient and 
color to give entertainment to vacant hours, 
and the entertainment will have the great 
and the rare merit of being absolutely in- 
nocent, 

Perhaps the best summing up of the book 
may be made in Mr. Lincoln's words: “ If 
anybody likes this sort of thing this is the 
sort of thing he will like.’ 


“The 
anywise a 


Archbishop 


has movement 


"THE ARCHBISHOP AND THE LADY By 
Mra, Schuyler Crowninshield. One vol, Pp, 
458. 12mo, cloth. New York: McClure, Phil- 
lips & Ca 











THE McKEE SALE. 


Completion of Part 1—A Total 
of $55,000, 


The first part of the Thomas J. McKee 
collection sale came to a close Friday night, 
Nov, 23, in the auetion rooms of John An- 
derson, Jr., in West Thirtieth Street, the 
1,282 lots having fetched over $15,000. The 
interest taken in the sale was marked, and 
the offering of the various rarities for pub- 
lic competition brought together buyers 
from many parts of the United States. The 
private buyers were numerous, but gome of 
the public libraries secured many of the 
best books, the Boston Public Library and 
Brown University Library adding largely 
to thelr collections. The most important 
book sold on the second day was Wolcott's 
‘ Poetical Meditations,""’ New London, 1725, 
the first volume of verse printed in Con- 
necticut, a fine copy in brown morocco, by 
Bedford, which went to Dodd, Mead & 
Co., for $300. The same copy brought only 
$13 at the fourth Brinley sale. 

Among other items of interest offered 
on the second day were Sargeant's “ Loy- 
alist Poetry of the American Revolution,” 
extended to two volumes by the insertion of 
200 rare plates, which went to George D. 
Smith for $200; R. H. Stoddard’s ‘ Foot- 
prints,’’ New York, 1849, his first book, one 
of six copies now in existence, for which 
Geotge H. Richmond paid $66; Bayard Tay- 
* Ximena,’ Philadelphia, 1844, the 
own copy, with which was 
sold) to George D. Smith for $68, and Whit- 
tiers ‘‘ Moll Pitcher,’’ Boston, 1832, mo- 
gilt top, other edges uncut, which 
order "’ for $160. A to- 
fetched $190 at a recent 


lor’s 


poet's notes, 


rocqo, 
was purchased on “ 
tally uncut copy 
Philadelphia sale. 
The American plays sold extremely 
the highest price being the $120 paid by 
Dodd, Mead & Co. for the fine copy of 
Royall Tyler's ‘‘ Contrast,"’ Philadelphia, 
1700. Mrs. Mercy Warren's “ Group,"’ Bos- 
ton, 1775, went to George D. Smith for $47 
the same for $25 the 
rare New York reprint of the same year, 
Mrs. Warren's “ Blockheads; or, The Af- 
frighted Officers,” 1776, very rare, going 
to Mr. Maier for $86. It is evident that the 
attention of collectors has at last been 
drawn American plays—a department 
hitherto neglected save by a few enthusi- 
ists 

Last week's New YORK Times SATURDAY 
REVIEW gave a few of the chief prices 
fetched during the first two sessions of the 
McKee Below is given a report of 
the second day's sale, together with a num- 
ber of prices in the earlier part which were 
omitted: 
LOT 7 
1855, $20.50. 
brary 

LOT 12.—Aldrich’s ‘“* Poems,” 
1863, presentation copy to J. C 
publisher, $17. Bought by 


well, 


while 


buyer secured 


to 


sale 


Aldrich's ‘ Bells,” 
Bought by Boston 


New York, 
Public Li- 
New York, 


Derby, the 
Dodd, Mead & 


j Co. 


LOT 24.—‘‘ American Poems, Selected and 
Original,’ Vol. L., (all published,) Litch- 
field, Conn., 1793, polished calf, by Pratt, 
$20, Bought by J. O. Wright & Co 

LOT 37.—George Bancroft's 
Cambridge, 1823, boards, uncut, $17. 
by J. C. Chamberlain. 

LOT 46.—Henry Ward 
Lectures to Young Men,” Indianapolis, 1844 
se@cher's first publication, $10.50. Bought 
by Frederick W. Morris. 

LOT 82.—Bryant's ‘* Poems,” 
1821, boards, uneut, $20.50. 
Brown University 

HOT %6.—William Allen 

ture: A Poem, Pronounced 

nniversary of the Philomathean Society 

P ' the University of New York, Oct 

" New York, 1842, not mentioned 
$27. Bought by George D. Smith 

HOT 100.—Mather Byl s ‘‘ Poem on 
Denth of His Late Majesty, r 
(Boston, 7.) levant morocco, 
street, $ Bought by ‘“ Dixon.” 

LOT 116.—MeDonald Clarke's ‘ Elixir of 
Moonshine,’’ New York, 18: $15.50. Bought 
H. Riehmond. 

Clarke's ‘The G 
York, 1828, boards, uncut, $1 
George H tichmond. 

LOT 118.—Clarke's 
York, 1826, boards, uncut, 
William Terry. 

LOT 119.—Clarke’s “ Sketches, 
New York, 1826, boards, 
copy, $20. Bought by William Terr 

LOT 139.—Colman's ‘** Poem on 
Translation, Occasioned by the Death of 
Samuel Willard,’’ Boston, 1707, levant mo- 
roceo, by Bradstreet, $23. sought by J. C 
Chamberlain. 

LOT 187.—Emerson’s ‘“‘ Young American 
London, 1844, half morocco, $11.50. Bought 
by Dodd, Mead & Co 

LOT 188.—Emecrson’s 
1847, original boards, 
George D. Smith. 

LOT 4. Freneau’s 
Works,’ Philadelphia, 1788, presentation 
copy from the author to Col. Wadsworth, 
23. Bought by Boston Public Library 

LOT 286.—Freneau’s ‘‘ Poems Written 
During the Revolutionary War,’’ Philadel- 
phia, 1809, two volumes, $17. Bought by 
Frederi W. Morris. 

LOT .—Freneau’ 
on American Affairs,” 
volumes, boards, uncut, 
George Smith. 

LOT 254.—** Gloria 


Poems,” 
Bought 


Beecher's ‘‘ Seven 


Cambridge, 
sought by 


Butler’s ‘‘ The 
at the Tenth 


New 
by 


117 


ssip,"’ 
Bought 


New 
Bought 


‘“* Sketches,” 
$15. 


Part IT.,” 
uncut, presentation 


ijah's 


Boston, 
by 


* Poems,” 
$16. 3ought 


** Miscellaneous 


“Collection of Poems 
New York, 1815, two 
$18. jought by 


Britannrum; or, The 
British Worthies. A Poem,"’ Boston, printed 
by James Franklin, morocco, uncut, (sup- 
posed to be by Francis Knapp,) $20. Bought 
by Dodd, Mead & Co 

LOT ! “Poems of Two Friends,”’ (W. 
D. Howells and J. J. Piatt.) Columbus, 
Ohio, 1860, Howells’s first published work, 
$10.50. Bought by Frederick W. Morris. 

LOT 368.—Irving’s ‘‘ Sketch Book,” Phil- 
adelphia, 1829, two volumes, plates insert- 
ed, also an autograph letter of Irving, 1851, 
from the Ingraham collection, $64. Bought 


by George D. Smith. 
LOT 419.—Lonegfellow's “ Ballads,’ Cam- 
(back detached,) 


bridge, 1842, boards, 
presentation copy, $35. Bought by George 
D. Smith. 

LOT 437.—"' The Pioneer, No. 1, January, 
1843,"" contributions by Lowell and others, 
$25. Bought by George D. Smith. 

LOT 438.—-Lowell’s * Poems,’’ Cambridge, 
1844, boards, uncut, $34. Bought by George 


H. Richmond. 
LOT 440,—Lowell’s ‘“‘ Fable for Critics,’’ 
$18. Bought by 


New York, 1848, boards, 
George D. Smith. 

LOT 444.—Lowell's ‘“‘ Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal,’ Cambridge, 1848, boards, $17.50. 
Bought by George D. Smith. 

LOT 561.—‘ The Patriots of North Amer- 
iea,"”’ New York, 1775, probably printed by 
Rivington, russia, by Riach, $28. Bought 
by Joseph F. Sabin. i 

LOT 594.—Poe’s “ Arthur Gordon Pym,” 





New York, 1 half mor uncut, 
Bedford, the Fis Oy. 


by 
Harris copy, $21. Bought 
by Frank Maler. 


LOT 598.—Poe's “ Tales of the Grotesque 
and Arabesque,” Philadeiphia, 1840, two 
volumes, cloth, $88 Bought by Brown 
University. 

LOT 603.—‘ New York Mirror,” Vol. L, 
No. 18, Feb. 8, 1845, containing the earliest 
publication of Poe's “ Raven,” $21. Bought 
by Woodward & Lothrop. 

LOT 676.—" Poor Man’s Advice to His 
Poor Neighbors. A Ballad,"’ New York, 
1774, russia, by Riach, $55. Bought by 
* Dixon,” 

LOT 708.—“* Ovid's Metamorphoses, Eng- 
lished by G. 8.," by George Sandys, Lon- 
don, 1626, $12. Bought by George D. Smith, 

LOT 715.—Saxe’s “ Progress: a Satirical 
Poem,"’ New York, 1846, paper, Saxe’s first 
publication, $20. Bought by J. O. Wright 
& Co. 

LOT 722.—Anna Seward’s ‘‘Monody on 
Major André,” Litchfield, 1781, paper, $29. 
Bought by George D. Smith. 

LOT 782.—Mrs. Stowe’s ‘“ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,"’ Boston, 1852, two volumes, cloth, 
first two leaves slightly stained, otherwise 
fine copy of first edition, $35. Bought by 
J. O. Wright & Co. 

LOT 815.—Trumbull's “ Progress of Dul- 
ness," -82, first edition of all the parts, 
$47. Bought by Frederick W. Morris. (The 
Brinley copy, which sold for $19.) Very 


rare, 

LOT 818.—Trumbull’s “ McFingal,’’ Harte 
ford, 1782, paper, uncut, $26. Frederick W. 
Morris. 

LOT 
London, 
simile,) $ 

LOT 8 
Brooklyn, 
cloth, $41. 

LOT 889. 
England,” 


820.—Vaughn's “Golden Fleece,” 
x26, calf, by Hayday, (map in fae 
25. Sought by “* Order.” 
7.—Whitman’s “‘ Leaves of Grass,” 
1855, the searce first edition, 
Bought by Brown University. 

Whittier’'s ‘*‘ Legends of New 
Hartford, 1831, boards, uncut, 
(title page mended,) $40. Bought by Dodd, 
Mead & Co. LOT 801.—Whittier’s “‘ Mogg 
Megone,"’ Boston, 1 3, cloth, 5 Bought 
by ston Public Library. LOT 5.—W hit- 
tier’s ‘‘ Moll Pitcher and the Minstrel Girl,”’ 
Philadelphia, 1840, $35. Bought by W. H. 
Arnold. 

LOT 913.—Wigglesworth’s * Day of 
Doom,'’ Newcastle, 1711, morocco, by Pratt, 
7 3ought by Dodd, Mead & Co. LOT 
914.—"‘ Day of Doom,’ the Boston edition 
of 1715, in fair condition, $13. Bought by 
Joseph F. Sabin. LOT 915.—Wigglesworth’'s 
**Meat Out of the Eater,” New London, 
1770, morocco, uncut, by Bedford, WO. 
Bought by Boston Public Library. 

LOT %55.—‘‘ The Collegian,’’ Cambridge, 
1830, in six numbers, published by the Har- 
vard undergraduates of 1830-31, and con- 
taining twenty-four poems by Holmes, #0. 
Bought by George D. Smith. 

LOT 969.—'t Massachusetts Magazine,” 
Volumes I.-VI., lacking two numbers and a 
few plates, Boston, 1789-04, $210. Bought 
by Dodd, Mead & Co 

LOT 976.—"* New York Magazine,” New 
York, 1790-95, Volumes L, I., V., and VL, 
containing most of the plates, $172. Bought 
by CC. A. Munn 

LOT 982.—‘* Pennsylva 
ume I., Philadelphia, 17 
as Paine, with all the plates, 
by C. A, Munn 

LOT 083.—‘' The 
et of the 16mo 
seven volumes, $75.50. 
ward & Lothrop 

LOT 1,010.-.Bidwell’s ‘‘ Mercenary Match: 
A Tragedy,’’ New Haven, 1785, paper, un- 
cut, $1. Bought by Brown University 

LOT 1,018.—Brackenridge’s “ Death of 
General Montgomery: A Tragedy,"’ Phila- 
delphia, 1777, (no frontispiece,) $30 3ought 
by Boston Public Library. 

LOT 1,052.—William Dunlap’s ‘‘ Gambler’s 
Fate,” the original manuscript, $52. Bought 
by George D. Smith 

LOT 1,05 Dunlap's 
York, 1789, half morocco, 
Bought by 8. B. Luyster 

LOT 1,054.—Dunlap’s ‘“ Darby’s Father,” 
New York, 1789, half mofocco, uncut, $22.50, 
Bought by Dodd, Mead & Co. 

LOT 1,057.—Dunlap’s * André,” 

York, 1798, $38. Bought by S. B. Lu 

LOT 1,064.—Dunlap’s ‘“ Leicester,”’ 
York, 1807, half roan, uncut, $16. 
by Frederick W. Morris, 

LOT 1,086.—Forrest’s 
ment,’ (Philadelphia, 
1767, half morocco, uncut, 
University 

LOT 1,089 
with the Prince of e 
Philadelphia, 1765, full morocco, $55 
by S. B. Luyster. 

LOT 1,111.—Hunter and Morris’s “ An- 
droborus,”’ manuscript cop$ the unique 
copy of the first play written and printed 
in America, $55. Bought on “ Order.” 

LOT 1,137.—Charlotte Lenox’s ‘ The Sis- 
teria: A Comedy,” London, 1769, b 
Bought by George D. Smith 

LOT 1,168.—Murdock's ‘ Triumphs 
Love,” Philadelphia, 1795, with _ the 
frontispiece, $43. Bought by George 
Smith. 

LOT 
Spain,” 
Bought on 

LOT 1,156. 
the original 
* Order 

LOT 1,187 
the original 
‘ Order.” 

LOT 1,188.—Payne’s “‘ Julia; or, The 
derer: A Comedy,."”’ New York, 1806, I 
Howard Payne's first separate publication, 
very searce, $25. Bought by S. B. Luyster. 

LOT.—1,190.—Payne’s ‘‘ Accusation,"’ Lon- 
don, 1817. presentation copy, $25. Bought 
by J. O. Wright & Co 

LOT 1,229.—Roger ‘*Ponteach; or, The 
Savages of America. A Tragedy,” London, 
1766, moroceo, by Bedford, with the rare 
full-length portrait of the author inserted, 
$56. Bought by George D. Smith. 


ia. 


ia Magazine,” Vol- 
>, edited by Thom- 
$85. Bought 
Polyanthos,”’ complete 
edition, Boston, 1806-12, 
Bought by Wood- 


“The Father,’ New 
uncut, $22.50. 


Disappoint- 
Goddard,) 
Brown 


The 
Thomas 
$20.50. 


Godfrey’s ‘‘ Juvenile Poems, 
Parthia: A Tragedy,” 
Bought 


of 


of 
rare 
D. 


Duel in 
$00 


* Last 


1,185.—Payne’ 
i il manuscript, 


th or 
* Orde 
Payr 

manu 


‘Two Son 
script, $70. 
Payne's “ Woman's Revenge,” 
manuscript, $50 Bought on 


Paul Leicester Ford’s Pretty Story.* 


“ait 
edit 


The publishers have made an ion de 
luxe of this pretty story, with ilustrations 
by Howard Chandler Christy and with 
decorations Margaret Armstrong 
dering each page. 

The tale 


boy, and a doctor. 


by bor- 


an heiress, a news- 
Ford usually knows 
to a 


with 

Mr 
whereof he and 
limited acquaintance with 
and newsboys. Still, it 
Miss Durant Swot are just a bit over- 
drawn. Even an heiress is not quite so 
lavish of five and ten dollar bills, and 
even a newsboy is not quite such a marvel 
of precocity at eight years. Moreover, Mr. 
Ford much afraid of idealizing Ris 
gamin that he makes Swot abnormally 
unlovable and unresponsive. His argot is 
very real, however, and he becomes an im- 
an unworldly ro- 


deals 


confess 
both ses 
to that 


writes, we 
heires 
seems us 


ind 


is so 


portant personage in 
mance. 

** Wanted—A 
dainty and suggestive 
amored youth shy to tell his love to 
the lady of his dreams, especially if the 
youth be a struggling young doctor and 
the lady be set apart from him by reason 


of a golden barrier. 


Matchmaker” will be a 
gift from an en- 
too 


*WANTED—A MATCHMAKER. By Paul Lek 
cester Ford. New York: Dodd, Mead & Ca. 
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Ready Wednesday, December Sth, 


ORIENTAL RUGS. By John Kimberly Mumford. 


With 16 full-page illustrations in colors and 16 other full-page illustrations. Large 8vo, (8 x 11% inches) 


$7.50 net. 


From the New York Tribune. 

‘* There is practically no authoritative book obtainable by most people on the 
subject of Oriental Rugs. There are, indeed, one or two magnificent foreign 
works, but they are of such great cost that they are beyond the reach of the public. 
For this reason there is a promise of great interest attaching to a book by John 
Kimberly Mumford. It is the work of one who has made the subject a special 
study—one so conscientious, indeed, that after his manuscript had been accepted 
by the publishers he felt it necessary to make a special journey to Constantinople, 
Asia Minor and over the mountains to Persia to verify certain passages init. He 
treats of the history of the rug, of the peoples who weave it, of its materials, dyes, 
designs and the characteristics of the different nations engaged in making it, and 
gives information enough to enable the amateur to gain a scientific knowledge of the 
qualities of antique rugs. 

‘One of the most remarkable features of the book are the illustrations; those 
in color are made by a new and secret process carried on in Detroit, of all places 
in the world. The owners of the process took up, after some of the best New York 
color printers had laid it down in disappointment, the task of reproducing the color, 
texture and quality of old Oriental rugs. The results, judging from advance prints, 
will be of quite unusual beauty. There are other illustrations in black and white 
showing patterns of rugs and reproducing photographs of various Oriental rug 
weavers at work. For his color prints the author has had the use of rare examples 
from the collections of William C, Whitney, James W. Ellsworth, Martin Erdman, 
Dr. O. E, Hill and others.”’ 


The Contents 


History 

The Rug 
Weaving Peoples 
Materials 
Dyers and Dyes 
Design 
Weaving 
Caucasian 
Turkish 
Persian 

Khilims 


Indians 


The Illustrations 


The illustrations to 
this book are remark- 
able. An entirely new 
process has been em- 
ployed in the pro- 
duction of the colored 
illustrations, and it is 
believed that the great 
difficulty of properly 
reproducing Oriental 
rugs has been over- 
come most satisfac- 
torily. Six months’ 
time was spent in the 
preparation of the 
colored plates alone. 








THE LIFE OF SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


By Sir Walter Armstrong, With 70 photogravure illustrations and 6 
lithographic facsimiles. Folio, $25.00 net. 
‘* It were hard to imagine a more beautiful art book than the ‘ Sir Joshua Reynolds.’ 
It contains forty-six full-page plates, and only a few less of smaller size, all in photogravure or 
lithograph. The photogravures, of French manufacture, are admirably executed. The folio form 
is that of the sumptuous Gainsborough of last year.’’—DNew York Evening Post, 


ITALIAN CITIES, By E.H. and E. W. Blashfield, 


Editors of “ Vasari’s Lives of the Painters,” 12mo, $4.00. 


‘Those who know Italy and those who hope to know her will agree in praise of Mr. and 
Mrs Blashfield’s ‘Italian Cities.’ A minimum of mere description, considerable spetulation on 
the art of the great time in its relation to general principles, (and this not the least interesting 
portion of the book,) rather more of history—-such is the feast that the authors spread for the 
Americano Italianato. A glance over the Umbrian pages of the book—Spoleto, Assisi, Perugia, 
Cortona—shows it well informed and delightfully written. Rome, Florence, Mantua, Siena, Parma, 
are other alluring titles.’’—New York Evening Post. 


2 vols, 


ville 
(12mo. 


4 New Novels. 
Tommy & Grizel. 


**Mr. Barrie has written one of the most 


masterly and thought-provoking books of his 
generation.’’—The Interior. 


The House of 


Egremont. 


A genuinely good and artistic story.’’— 
N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 
By Molly Elliot Seawell. 


Crittenden. 


“A fine story—a stirring story.’’—Louis- 
Courier-Journal. 


$1.25.) 
Peccavi., 


‘‘Mr. E. W. Hornung has written his best 
book in Peccavi.’"—N. Y. Sun. (12mo. $1.50.) 


(i2mo. $1.50.) 


(i2mo. $1.50.) 


By John Fox, Jr. 








Ready Immediately. 


SHARPS AND FLATS, 
By Eugene Field, 


‘* Two new books, now published for the first time, 
by Eugene Field, consisting of Prose Sketches and Verse, 
called SHARPS AND FLATS. Originally printed 
under this title in Mr. Field’s newspaper column, these 
fresh selections reveal the lighter and gayer side of the 
author’s life. (2 vols., $2.50.) 


WILD ANIMALS I 
HAVE KNOWN (Mr. 
Seton - Thompson’s fa- 
mous book) continues its 
phenomenal success. It 
is now selling better than 
ever, and promises to be 
a most popular holiday 
gift-book, Illus, by the 
author, Sq. 12mo, $2.00. 


(12mo, $1.25.) 


TELL-TALE., 


«Said Tulip to the Lily white: 
‘About the rose—what do you think?— 
Her color? Should you say it’s quite— 
Well, quite the natural shade of pink?’ 
* Natural!’ the Lily cried. ‘Good Saints! 
Why, everybody knows she paints! '”’ 


MOOSWA 


and Others of the Boundaries. 


By W. A. Fraser. 


With 12 fall-page illustrations by Arthur Heming. Cr. 8v0,$2.00 


“A handsomely illustrated volume, in which the inhabitants of the 
forest—bird and beast—meet in conclave, tell their own stories, display their 
own codes of honor, together with their attitudes and sentiments toward men. 
It is sympathetically done, and with a latent sense of humor which warms 
it to a gentle human heat from beginning to end.’’—The Outiooh. 


ANEW BOOK by DAN BEARD 


The Jack of All Trades, or New Ideas for 
American Boys, 
Profusely Mtustrated by the Author. Square 8v0, $2.00, 


“Mr. Beard isa deal of a boy himself. .., He has the boy’s 
pt al the boy’s Fag of outdoor sports, and the boy’s desire to 
make some new thing. He is also an artist, and has a lively sense of 
fun. This book isa capital one to give any boy for a present at Christ- 
mas, on a birthday, or, indeed, at any time. It tells how to make tree- boys. .. . 
top club-houses, boys’ houseboats, switchbecks, home-made circuses, 
panoramas, and dozens of other The directions are clear, and 
the figures and pictures add to the clearness.""—The Outlook. 
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A New Book by OLIVER HERFORD. 
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(Cover to “Overheard in 
a Garden;” designed by 
the author, Oliver Her- 
ford.) 


THE WORLD OF 
THE GREAT FOREST, 


How Animals, Birds, Reptiles and Insects Talk, Think, 
Work and Live. 


By Paul Du Chaillu, 


With 50 illustrations. Square 800, $2.00. 
“ Another oapital book that will appeal especially to sound, lively 
Mr. Iu Chaillu has the rare gift of being able to endow 
the lower animals with very pleasant and interesting personalities. And 
when you have finished his book you feel that you have added materi- 
ally to the list of your acquaintances."’—New York Evening Sun. 





Rosa Newmarch’s Account of His 
Life, With Extracts from 
His Diary.* 

Although a number of years have passed 
since the death of this great Russian musi- 
cian—years, too, in which his music has 
been growing more and more familiar to 
the concert-loving public—yet no adequate 
biography has appeared, either in Russia 
or in any other portion of the world. The 
authorized life and letters has been eager- 
ly expected, but is still delayed; Rosa 
Newmarch, the author of the present bio- 
graphical sketch, fancying such delay may 
be due to the difficulty of selecting the 
most characteristic from this mass of cor- 
respondence, which is said to inclyde thou- 
sands of letters. 

In the meantime, Mme. Newmarch has 
published in The Musician a series of 
papers based upon & little volume of per- 
sonal reminiscences published in Moscow 
in 1897 by Prof. Kashkin of that city, 
friend and colleague of Tschaikowsky. In 
1898 the collected writings of Tschaikowsky 
appeared, edited by a Russian critic, La- 
roche, from which Mme. Newmarch made 
selections, which were published in maga- 
gine form, later on translating a diary of 
Tschaikowsky's tour abroad in R88, now 
for the first time presented in Bnglish. 
These three subjects, with two additional 
chapters, dealing with Tschaikowsky’s «at- 
titude toward Russian! music, make up the 
contents of the present volume ime. 
Newmarch adds: 

No one can be more consctous than my- 
self of its shortcomings and of the patchy 
nature of its construction. If it has not 
been altogether a case of making bricks 
without straw, at least the straw has beep 
scattered on the four winds of journalism 


and has had to be gathered up in the by- 
ways of Russian musical literature. 


Ata time when the Inclusion of a compo- 
sition by Tschaikowsky gives a music lover 
almost the same feeling of satisfaction 
that the sight of the name of Bach, Beetho- 
ven, Brahms, or even Schubert or Schu- 
mann in a concert programme does, the 
present book will be found of the greatest 
interest. The sketch of Tschaikowsky in- 
cluded, so far as all the outward happen- 
ings of life are concerned, suffi- 
eontly ample. In a compass of 110 small 
pages, a well-written and very interesting 
résumé of this composer's life and work is 
presented, which cannot fail to give us 
a clearer insight into and pleasure in 
Tschaikowsky’s music. Rather more than 
fifty pages are devoted to the latter in his 
réle of musical critic, while the remaining 
sixty Mme. Newmarch's transla- 
tion from the Russian of Tschaikowsky’s 
tour in 1888; which is followed by 
a chronological list of his compositions, 
in turn succeeded by a page from the score 
of one of his overtures 

Peter Illich Tschaikowsky was 
May 7, 1840, at Votinsk, where 
was employed as a mining eng 
which place the family 
Petersburg, the father bec 
rector of the Technological Institute 
boy wis educated at the School of Juris- 
prudence, obtaining a position in the Min- 
istry of Justice: his musical career at first 
being entirely that of an amateur, his 
usual talent winning him much popularity 
in society. 

It is certain that Tschaikowsky 
first no thought of music 
Indeed, it would have been 
quite beneath the dignity the official 
circles in which he moved. A chance con- 
versation, however, with a cousin, also an 
amateur, revealed the fact that the latter 
possessed superior knowledge, which 
far piqued Tschaikowsky that he joined 
classes in connection with his musical so- 
ciety, and became so engrossed in the sub- 
ject that in 1861 he wrote his sister that 
he studying with much success and 
might 
the fact that he feared his lack of purpose. 
“TI have power and capacity, but I am ail- 
ing with your malady, which is called 
‘fragmentariness,’ and if I do not become 
enthusiastic over a thing I am easily done 
for.’ 

For some 
tinued. T 
servatolre, 
duties until 
attended the 
ined the 
by the 
the former's 
him aside 
fascinating 
that T 
forever 
determined 


his is 


contain 


abroad 


born on 
father 
from 
to St 
Di- 
The 


his 
ineer 
removed 


where ame 


un- 


had 
profes 
considered 


at 


as a sion 


of 


50 


was 


adopt 


this 
entered 


indecision 
the 
official 
who often 
and 
was 


little time 
chaikowsky 
kept with 
Anton Rubinstein, 
harmony classes 
rk of the pupils, 
mingled ability and carelessne 
exercises. Rubinstein called 
talked to him with such a 
of charm and severity 
indifference 


con- 


but on his 
exam- 
struck 


of 


and 
mixture 
vanished 
finally 
his 
and 
of 


chaikowsky’s 


musical career we 
He at 
appointment, g 


if 


and a 
once resigned 
official uve 


to 


up society, 


devoted hims closely the study 
music 
From thi 
was as 
great 


leaving 


timeon Tschaikowsky’'s strength 
ten, 


the strength of 


results in a 


accomplishing 
ort time. On 
he received a 
diploma work 


very 
the Conservatoire 
silver medal his a can- 
tata for solo, chorus, and orchestra, found- 
ed on Schiller’s Ode to Joy. In 1868 he be- 
gan studying orchestration in Rubinstein’s 
class, who exercised the greatest influence 
upon his pupil, him to write 
only for the modern orchestra, at the same 
time maintaining due reverence the 
work of the old classical masters, insisting 
upon Tschaikowsky's cultivating the habit 
of both thinking and writing in the lan- 
guage of the modern orchestra from the 
beginning of his studies. So that his early 
results became so satisfactory that in 1865 


for 


encouraging 


for 
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Laroche, afterward one of the foremost 
musical critics in Russia, pointed him out 
as “the future star of Russian music.” 

At this time Nicholas Rubinstein was 
directing harmony classes in Moscow, in 
connection with a branch of the Russian 
Musical Society, and on the opening of the 
Moscow Conservatoire, a special teacher 
of harmony was engaged, but, soon after 
resigning, Tschaikowsky was selected to 
fill his place, entering upon his duties in 
January, 1866. 

From this time on may be dated the be- 
ginning of Tschaikowsky’s fame.  Intro- 
duced at once into the best musical 
ciety of the country, sharing Rubinstein's 
flat and frequenting the theatres and the 
Artists’ Club, his work as a composer be- 
gan with the concert overture in C minor, 
written at the suggestion of Nicholas Ru- 
binstein, who, however, was not favorably 
impressed with it. 

This little biographical sketch will be 
found to give interesting accounts of the 
evelation of Tschaikowsky’s various com- 
positions, including his operas ‘' The Vote- 
boda,”’ “‘The Snow Queen,” “The Op- 
richnik,” ‘“ Eugene Qniegiv,” and ‘ The 
Maid of Orieans,’’ which are so much less 
well known in.America than his chamber 
music and symphonies. A careful reading 
of this work, in fact, gives us a good 
framework, into which further knowledge 
ef both the man Tschaikowsky and his 
compositions can be fitted. 

The portion of the book devoted to 
Tschaikowsky’s position as a musical critic 
is alsvu of much interest, as is ths * Dairy ”’ 
which brings us closer to the man than 
does the rest of the book. 

Perhaps, however, the most valuable por- 
tion of the whole volume is contained in 
the first few pages, wherein Prof. Kash- 
kin sums up a Russian’s estimate of a 
Russian musictan and composer, first, how- 
ever, discrediting this statement so often 
made that Tschaikowsky’s music is typical- 
ly Russian. The Russian national charac- 
teristic is, he says, ‘‘a sober, gray-tinted, 


s0- 


resigned pessimism,” not 
‘enthusiastic and romantic despair.” 
latter. ‘‘ echoes Chateaubriand and Byron, 
not Gogol and Tourgeniev,"’ adding: 





Among the leaders ot the new school of 
music in Russia Tchaikovsky occupies an 
exceptional place as one who, while strong- 
ly attracted by the forward movements 
of his time, was restrained by his special 
training from acknowledging complete al- 
legiance to the Nationalist party. His 
character was essentially Russian, and his 
tendencies the liberating tendencies of the 
generation to which he belonged; but his 
musical education was cosmopolitan, and 
the teachers whom he reverenced leaned 
toward tradition and authority. He was 
| not, like Glinka, or, in a less degree, like 
Rimsky-Korsakov, consecrated to the serv- 
ice of nationality. In his heart a follow- 
er of Liszt, in his intellectual conscience 
an adherent of classicism, Tchaikovsky 
composed under the sway of two con- 
flicting influences, neither of which 
strong enough to efface for long his own 
intense personality. Thus throughout his 
work we find a lack of unity which bar- 
fles dogmatic criticism, and compels us 
to seek in the character of the man, rath- 
er than in his theories, the interpretation of 
all he has expressed in music. This sus- 
ceptibility to the antagonistic currents of 
thought and feeling which surrounds him 
is not altogether a fault in Tchaikovsky. 
| On the contrary, it has lent to his music 
qualities of pliancy, variety, and eclecticism 
which have proved of charm‘and 
attraction, 


The World’s Songs.* 
In the two volumes before 
Fitz-Gerald tells the story the famous 
and popular songs of the world. The book 
is the result of some fifteen years’ “ agree- 
ible labor in the fields of literature 
and song lore.”” The folk of many 
countries are discussed, but apparently the 
| author has limited himself to those whose 
iirs in some form or other are 
per who take an interest in such 
|} things. The author quotes freely from the 
authorities in foreign languages as 
in Inglish, there is 
of running through 
everything from 
point of view of an Englishman who i 
} 4 musician of cosmopolitan ideals. 


sources 


us §. J. Adair 


of 


lyric 


songs 


ons 


many 


well as and a sharp 
the 
the 


also 


; Strain criticism 


|} work which weighs 


| the author explaining in his introduction 
that “in treating of the history and origin 
of these famous songs, not only of our own 
country, but of other lands, it has seemed 
inevitable that I should begin with ‘ Home, 
Sweet Home,’ and end with the much-dis- 
cussed ‘God Save the King.’ It also seems 
impcrative that I should refer to that fre- 
quently quoted Fletcher of Saltoun and his 
well-worn aphorism about making the bal- 
country.” 

the most fascinating pages 
the entire work is written with a fine qual- 
ity of literary expression—is the description 
of the origin of ‘‘La Marseillaise,”’ in 
which the author carefully considers the 
various legends on the subject and gives 
proper credit to Rouget de Lisle, confirmed 
by undoubted documentary proof. 

But in speaking of the so-called Amert- 
National songs Mr. Fitz-Gerald 
not write with that knowledge of his sub- 
| ject which characterizes most of his work. 
“The eccentric ‘Yankee Doodle,’'’ which 
he seriously discusses as a National song 
is not, nor was it ever, so regarded by any 
intelligent American, Its air and ridicu- 
lous refrain are known to be rubbish in 
this country as they are in England, and it 
is solely the Englishman who calls it “ the 
American National As to “The 
Star-Spangled Banner" which is played 
when the flag goes up on a United States 
warship, when there is any band to play 
it, we are quite well aware that the air is 
not original, but as it has been adopted by 
the Government and the people as the Na- 
} tional anthem, it seems quite likely that 
many persons will not agree with Mr. Fitz- 


*STORIES OF FAMOUS SONGS. By 8. J. Adair 
Fitz-Gerald. Illustrated. 2 vols. 12mo: Pp. 
246 and 245. Philadelphia and London: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. $3, 
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familiar to | 


The chronological scheme is not followed, | 
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Gerald's criticism when he says that up to 
the present time America “has not suc- 
ceeded in inventing any National anthem 
worthy of her eminence and power.” 


A Beautiful Knickerbocker’s New 
York.* 


One of the first feclings engendered by 
a glance over the beautiful folio edition of 
Knickerbocker’s ‘‘ History of New York,” 
lately issued by R. H. Russell of this city, 
is that of regret that Washington Irving 
could not have seen this fine volume, in 
which every detail of its manufacture, its 
typography, the tone and quality of its 
paper, its admirably chosen head bands 
and tail pieces, its illustrations, and even 
its cover, blend into one harmonious whole. 

The volume is indeed one of which all 
concerned in its making may well be 
proud. As we turn its pages, not a single 
detail presents itself which one could wish 


changed. The typography of the book is 


the work of the Merrymount Press, and is 
entirely worthy to be classed not only with 
Mr. Berkley Updike’s best work, but also 
among the finest specimens of American 
printing and bookmaking in existence—a 
fact all the more remarkable when we re- 
member that this is not an expensive, lim- 
ited edition, wherein such perfection might 
naturally be expected, but a regular com- 
mercial issue of a New York publisher, 
and, considering the fineness of its work- 
manship, and the care lavished upon all its 
artistic details, remarkably cheap. 

The paper in a soft yellowish tint is just 
sufficiently rough to be pleasing both to 
the eye and to the touch, and is well cal- 
culated to show the beauty of the 
but dignified type, with its perfectly plain 
initial letters in various sizes. The running 
titles and chapter headings are set be- 


to the effectiveness of the page, as does 
| also its arrangement, the open-face type 
| being set close, with but very little use of 
leads. A perfect proportion of margin 
also observed, the whole making one of the 
most attractive pages we can remember. 
The title page 


is 


| ployed, its effectiveness aside from the use 
| of two colors, being entirely due to the har- 
mony and beauty of its type. Indeed, out- 
of its the book shows 
| very little use of ornament; the head bands 
| and tatlpieces used, however, entirety suit- 
ing the character of the volume and of its 
| typography. Some of these decorations 
are sufficiently old fashioned to 
sampler bands and the ornaments 
| grandmothers put in to fill the spaces be- 
| It is a curi- 
ous fact that in these days of overdecora 
tion, the present volume contains but 
|} ornamental initial—the least successful in 

the book—that beginning the address ‘‘ To 
| the Public,’’ which is set in entirely differ- 
| ent type from the remainder of the volume 

{ndeed, it is probable that only a man with 
| a practical knowledge of typography could 
| thoroughly the demands made 
upon Mr. Updike’s resources by the variety 
; and sizes of type employed in the produc- 
this beautiful volume. 


side illustrations, 





| 
| suggest 
our 
tween alphabets and verses. 


one 


appreciate 


| tion of 
The book, from its very arrangement, has 
given Mr, Updike unusual chances to pro- 
| effective typographical results. The 
| body of the tale is preceded by a “‘ Table of 
Contents,” a ‘‘ List of Illustrations,” the 
“ Author’s Apology,” an ‘‘ Account of the 
Author,” ‘To the Public,” and “ Notices 
| Which Appeared in the Newspapers Previ- 
to the Publication of This Work,” in 
| addition to the numerous half titles all 
| through the body of the book, all of which 
have most cleverly taken 
j; of, no sections employing 
type. 
The 


duce 


been 
two 


advantage 
the same 
full-page illustrations, eight 
in number, the work of Maxfield Par- 
| rish, and are entirely in keeping with the 
Merrymount and with the 
| spirit of the story. The plates, which are 
on smooth plate paper, have been admir- 
ably well reproduced, and add so much to 
the interest and beauty of the volume that 
their greatest drawback is the small num- 
ber inserted. The frontispiece, ‘‘ Orloffe the 
| Dreamer "’—** the great volume of smoke as- 
sumed a variety of marvelous forms, where, 
} in dim obscurity, he saw shadowed out pal- 
|} aces and domes and lofty spires ’’—shows 
the river in the middle distance, and a 
background in which ts clearly pictured a 
portion of lower New York, in which many 
of the buildings are clearly recognizable, 
and yet not at all photographic. Another 
plate shows St. Nicholas, who, judging from 
| his expression and rapt gaze, seems to be 
| vowed to the worship of ‘My Lady Nico- 
tine.” It is said that divers miracles were 
| wrought by this saint’s mighty pipe, “a 
whiff of which was a sovereign cure tor 
indigestion.”” Best of all, however, is the 
inimitable Indian, glass in hand and face 
and lips puckered up in appreciation of the 
portion of its contents just tasted—old 
Dutch houses and windmills showing in 
the background—illustrating ‘ They intro- 
duced among them rum, gin, and brandy, 
and the other comforts of life.” All Mr. 
Parrish’s pictures are delightful, both in 
themselves and as illustrations of the text; 
suiting Washington Irving’s tale particu- 


volume’s 
are 


Press methods 





larly well from the fact that, while both 


*A HISTORY OF NEW YORK FROM THE BE- 
GINNING OF THE WORLD TO THE END 
OF THE DUTCH DYNASTY. Containing, 
Among Many Surprising and Curious Matters, 
the Unutterable Ponderings of Walter the 
Doubter, the Disastrous Projects of William 
the Testy, and the Chivalric Achievements of 
Peter the Headstrong—the three Dutch Gov- 
ernors of New Amsterdam. Being the only 
Authentic History of the Times that Ever 
Hath Been or Ever Will be Published. By 
Diedrich Knickerbocker. (Dutch Motto.) 
The whole embellished by eight pictures from 
the hand of Maxfield Parrish, Esq. New 
York: Published by R. H. Russell. Anno 
Domini. _MCM., Folio 15x11 inches, xxxi+ 
209 pp. $3.7% £ 


light | 


tween two parallel lines, which adds greatly | 


| background.” 


in red and black is re- | 


markably fine; no ornamentation being em- | He has repeated some of Dr. A. P. Lau 
} as § B a . . 4au-- 


| pencil and pen have done their work in the 


most satisfactory manner, the literary and 
artistic treatment of their chosen subject 
shows the same spirit of exaggeration. 

The cover of this beautiful volume is 
particularly charming, its binding being 
in gray boards, with gray eanvas back, 
gold lettered, showing on its front cover 
a yellowish gold panel, bearing a most 
attractive Parrish design, two old Dutch 
burghers, pipes in hand, intensely interest- 
ed in the telling of a good story. As a 
whole, the volume may be said to closely 
approach perfection in all its many de- 
tails, wpon which result publisher, printer, 
and illustrator are to be heartily congrat- 
ulated, both as to the spirit in which their 
work was undertaken, and the successful 
manner in which it was carried into ex- 
ecution. 

All lovers of this delightful tale, no mat- 
ter in how many editions they may already 
possess it, will feel that this beautiful vol- 
ume must be added to their shelves, as the 
miost satisfactory form in which the story 
has yet appeared, as well as from a desire 
to a beautiful specimen of fine 
bookmaking. 


possess 


Sodoma and Perugino.* 


From Mr. Williamson's study of “ Peru- 
gino" the student of art who is interested 
in technical problems as well as in the life 
of the master and his psychological atti- 
tude toward his work will get much that 
is suggestive. Suggestiveness ts all that 
the author aspires to, but he has made his 
own experiments and has arrived at his 
own opinions independently of the known 
authorities. He departs both from the 
statements of Crowe and Cavalcaselle con- 
cerning Perugino’s change from tempera 
to ofl painting and constant use of oil in 
his later work, and from Mr. Herbert 
Horne’s decision that ‘‘ all Perugino’s pict- 
ures were painted in tempera on a 
His general conclusion 

medium was “always 
and was never what we 
know as oil painting,” and this conclusion 
is based, he says, upon an examination of 
almost all of the master’s works in Italy. 


gesso 
is 
that - Perugino’s 


mainly tempera 


rie’s experiments with certain fugitive col- 
ors and with certain oils and balsams with 
a view to ascertaining whether any of the 
oil varnishes securely locked up the colors 
against the changes produced by moisture. 
Verdigris and orpiment notoriously 
fugitive colors, and yet “ colors which it is 


are 








guite clear Perugino used,”’ and these col- 
he has able securely to protect 
the balsams of the larch and of the 
silver fir, overcoming the stickiness of the 
medium with a few drops of pure linseed 
oil and a morsel of wax. 
The public not 
think Perugino as a 
and particularly 


ors been 


with 


general is 


accustomed 
of portrait painter, 
is fortunate that the 
two beautiful Vallombrosa portraits of the 
Abbot Baldasarre and Don Biagio Milancsi 
should have been included among the illus- 
tratior To these portraits Mr. William- 
son gives unrestrained admiration: ‘ They 
are painted with the lightest of touch and 
with extraordinarily little color,”’ 
“ The tone is that of old yellow parchment, 
and each picture contains only the up- 
turned head and a few inches of the brown 
monastic robe; but the effect is perfect. 
The marvelous feature, however, of each 
portrait is its absolute truth and its per- 
fection of modeling. There is no accessory; 
there is no cap or hood or costume; there 
is only a plain brown background; but the 
effect is that of living, breathing life. The 
very lightest touches reveal the bones of 
the face and the corresponding hollows of 
the tightly-drawn skin. The bare, shaven 
head, with its narrow tonsure, allowed no 
opportunity for careless drawing. There 
was no hair with its rich shimmering color 
to hide inaccuracies of line or to cover up 
faults in execution; but the master needed 
none of these excuses. The task w a 
stern one, uncompromising in its severity; 
but it is nobly executed, and two delinea- 
tions of character are presented.” 


te 


it 


he says. 


Another very interesting example of Peru- 
gino’s work is described in the tenth chap- 
ter. It is an illuminated page in a volume 
now belonging to Mr. Henry Yates Thomp- 
son, the romantic story of which is told in 
full. To read it is both informing and stim- 
ulating. 

Concerning Sodoma, the Contessa Priull- 
Bon brought together a good deal of 
material that the reader could not get at 
without expense of time and trouble. 
Owning that Vasari disliked Sodoma, and 
gave a biased version of the painter's 
character, she is nevertheless unable to 
substitute any radically different picture of 
the man who went his free and easy way 
through life, painting men and women of 
exquisite purity and beauty; but de- 
clares that no one who has studied his 
work with an unprejudiced mind can be- 
lieve that he was altogether superficial and 
without reverence. The main part of the 
book given up to discussions and de- 
scriptions of his work, which is represent- 
ed by admirable reproductions. Despite 
Sodoma’s deficiency in the art of composi- 
tion, the earnestness and charm of his in- 
dividual figures entitle him to a place 
higher than he usually receives in art his- 
tories, and the peculiarly appealing quality 
of his pictures is extremely well adapted lo 
reproduction in black and white. 


has 


she 


is 


We hear that McClure, Phillips & Co.’s 
publication in book form of Dr. John Wat- 
son’s “ Life of the Master” has been post- 
poned until Spring, owing to the time re- 
quired in reproduction of the color illus- 
trations which are to accompany the text. 





*THE GREAT 
SCULPTURE. 


MASTERS IN PAINTING AND 

Edited by G. C. Williamson. 
Sodoma. By the Contessa Priuli-Bon. With 
forty illustrations. Pp. xif.-143. Post octa- 
vo. Cloth. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1900. $1.75. 

PIETRO VANNUCCI, CALLED PERUGINO. 
By George C. Williamson, Litt. D. With 
forty illustrations. Pp. xv.-159. Post octavo, 
cloth. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1900. $1.75. 
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Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
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Mr. James Whitcomb Riley 
Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps-Ward 
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In Artistic Work 


Mr. Edwin A. Abbey 

Mr. Charles Dana Gibson (By Asrangemem with,#* Life®) 
Mr. A. B. Frost 

Mr. W. L. Taylor 

Mr. Howard Pyle 

Mrs. Alice Barber Stephens 
Mr. Maxfield Parrish 

Mr. Will Bradley 

Mr. Henry Hutt 

Mr. Reginald B. Birch 

Mr. George Gibbs 

Mr. B. J. Rosenmeyer 

Mr. Lucien Davis 
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A Postal Card Request will bring to you our Illustrated Holiday Catalogue 


PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS 


The Ruba’iyat of Omar 
Khayyam. 


With a Commentary by H. M, 


Translated by EDWARD FitZGERALD. 
Half 


BATSON, and a Biographical Introduction by E. D. Ross. 
leather, 12mo, $1.75 wef. 


Ross presents, first, a study of Persia during 


The memoir of Professor ) 1 
the lifetime of the poet, and, secondly, all the data which have thus far 


been collected from Oriental sources concerning Omar Khayyam himself. 
To this Memoir is added a list of the writings of the poet. 


The Moving Finger Writes. 


$1.25, 


shows a hand. 


By GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD, author of “In the Crucible.” 


“In delineation of character, Miss Litchfield 
breathes life into the creations of her pen, and they stand out, boldly 
defined from the background of the story. ‘The Moving Finger Writes’ 
yet the actidn does suffer on that 
and love do not let inte for a moment. 
young women, whose 
around them,”’— 


master 
She 
is psychological in its nature, not ac- 
mystery, 
that will 
correlated with the 


Regis 


tragedy, st lag 
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facts of the 


and 
book 

yet 
The Christian 


A History of the People 
of the Netherlands. 


Ph. D., Professor of Dutch History in 
Trans'ated by Ruth Putnam. To be 
Each part, $2.50. 


count, 
The 
are not 


is one dreams 


actual world 


ter. 


JOHANNES BLOK, 
Leyden, 
8vo. 
Now 
_The War of Independence, 1568-1621 

Previously issued: 
|. —From theEarliest Times to the Beginning of the 15th Century 
The Gradual Centralization of Power, and the Burgundian Period. 
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Love Letters of a Musician. 
Later _LoveLetterso.2Vusician. 


16m0, gilt tops, each $1 
per set, 


2 vols. By MYRTLE REED. th 2 vols, , 


/ 3: 
in full flexible crimson morocco, in box, $5. 01 
has not 
will be found the same 


phrases 


first success. She 
letters. Here 
and the 


“ Miss Reed has repeated her equalled, if 
the interest of her earlier 


ite fancy, the same beautiful imagery, 
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delicé same musical 


introducing the several chapters, and giving 
Miss Reed has occomplished her purpose 


letters.”"—N, Y. Saturday 
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Special A utograph Editions, 


Children of the Mist. 
Sons of the Morning. 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 
Limited to 1,000 copies signed by the author; with view of Dartmoor ; 
12mo, each, net, $1.50. 
each, $1.50. 


Popular Edition; with frontispiece; 8vo, 


Mr. 
‘Children of 


Phillpotts has repeated in this 
the Mist.’ 


novel of a merit. 


artistic 


superior 
achieved 


“A 
book the 
lyn Eagle. 

“*Sons of the Morning’ is natural 
enjoyments; the of healthy most of whom are so vital that 
unforgettable. It is hot but Nature itself." 


HENRY STODDARD in The Mail and Express. 
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It is one of the truest studies of hu- 


‘One of most consistently and 
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Post. 

name the best novel I have read I should unhesitatingly 
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and yet it and original and powerful.’ ED- 
litor of The Providence Journal, 
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Strand, London. 


27 & 29 W. 23d St. 
New York. 
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THIS NEW LIST IS NOT ONLY A BIBLI- 


| s 


$e ~ WALTON’S ANGLER. 


Arnold Wood’s RBibliograshy Su- 
perbly Printed.* 


Quite apart from its great bibliographical 
value, one's first feeling on taking up Mr. 
Arnold Wood's list of original editions and 
reprints of “The Complete Angler,”’ from 
the first edition, in 1653, down to and in- 
cluding those of the year 1900, is one of 
unmitigated satisfaction in regard to its 
typography, paper, binding, illustrations, 
down to even the most unimportant detail 
of its making. This bibliography has been 
published in two editions, eighteen copies, 
Nos. 1 to 18, on imperial Japan 
paper, and 102 copies, Nos. 19 to 120, in- 
clusive, on hand-made Van Gelder paper. 

Tne binding is extremely good, the back 
being of white cloth, gold-lettered, 
while the sides are in green boards with 
white corners. The front cover contains 
the book's title in gold, in an emblematical 
gold scroll, which has been adapted from 
the title page vignette of the first four edi- 
tions of ‘‘ The Complete Angler,’ the same 
design being repeated in what corresponds 
to blind tooling leather on the back 
that is, the design, title included, is 
thereon, but without the addi- 
leaf or other color. 
contains as a frontispiece a 
ait of Izaak Walten, 7}, | 
inches in size, engraved on copper by 
Johnson for this book, 
a soft, yellowish paper 
each copy being signed by the 


inclusive, 


vellum 


on 
cover 
impressed 
tion of 
The 
Superb port 


gold 
book 


Mr. 
which is 
and laid 
artist 


success- 


Thomas 
printed on 
aown, 
Mr, Johnson's work 
fully ace hed 


covet 


has been so 
that all lovers of 
this 


alone It is an entirel 


omplis fine 


engraving will book if only for 


the frontispiece 


inal having been madeé 
taken this pt 
painting by Jacob Hay 
the National Gallery 


on's portrait 


orig production, 
photograph 
the 


hangs in 


from a for irpost 


from man, 
Lon- 
work in en- 
the 
the more he is 
his most 


which 
don. Mr. Johr 
graving is but 


looks at 


always fine, more one 


this frontispiece 
inclined to rank it among 
ceesful undertaking 

The title 
being a 


bit of 


page is equally 


signed 


successful, it 
ited 


Ed 


beautifully de and exec 
plate 
French, 5 by 
yellowish pa 


and als 


copper engraving by Mr 


Davis 7 inches in 
the 
pages of the 
being 8 by 

with all Mr 
the 
effective, while all 
work of the backg 
this particular in 
a. Cc. We Bix 
French himself could ho; 


pe 


win 


the same per as fronti 
0 laid down, the 
small form, 
inche in size. As is the 
French's pages 


remarkably 


piece, 
book, in quarto 
case 
title and book plates, 
lettering is 
the round 


fine detail 


largely marine in tance, 


is done only rborn 
London and Mr 
to do it. With the 
for Mr. 
Trio of 
Engravers in 
year ago, which 
this is the 
ever 


possible exception of the 
William Le 
Kighteenth Century 
Miniature,”’ hed 
was also by Mr. 


title 


title page ring An- 
irews 8 
French 


rbout a 


publis 


French, finest page we 
have 
The 
ix photo-engraved 
pages of not 


of “ The C 


seen. 
is illustrated by 
reproductions of 
only -all the earliest 
omplete Angler,” but al: 
editions containing 
ly characteristic features. The 
chosen as the 


bibliography eighty- 
title 
-ditions 
o of all 
subsequent particular- 
first edi- 
maximum 
f larger editions have 
standard, smaller 
their sizes. In the 
descriptions of the various editions, it has 
thought best to conform to some ac- 
cepted standard of size, for which purpose 
the adopted by the Library Associa- 
tion of the United States has been followed. 
The bibliography gives detailed collations, 
chronologically arranged, of every known 
edition of ‘‘ The Complete Angler,”’ includ- 
ing one in German, published at Hamburg 
in 1859, which is probably the only edition 
of this issued in a foreign language 
which can be considered as a specific edi- 
tion, as well as the various issues and re- 
prints, the whole being supplemented by an 
index of reprints, which must add greatly 
to the book’s value for reference purposes. 
The photo-engraved titles show at a 
glance the peculiarities of many editions, 
which differ in small details only, and thus 
enable one to verify an issue with very lit- 
The vignettes and other orna- 
appear on the title pages of 
celebrated editions of this 
work, such as the first four issues, the 1824 
Chiswick the beautiful Pickering 
edition of 1836, and many others, come out 
extremely well in the present reproductions, 
the full bibliographical notes, 
typographical peculiarities, 
number, position, and kind of plate or text 
illustrations contained in the edition, as 
well as the names of artists and engravers 
illustrating each, will be found of the 
est value. There are also notes as 
various editions of the work, the purity of 
and changes in the text, as well as other 
notes showing changes in the ownership of 
reissues of which, with 
might seem to be new 


tion having been 
the title 


been reduced to this 


size, pages o 
ones 
actual 


being shown in 


been 


scale 


classic 


tle trouble. 
ments which 
some of the more 


edition, 


show- 


the 


while 
ing all 


great- 
to the 


the various plates, 
a different imprint, 
editions. 

The ‘‘ Hand List” of editions of ‘‘ The 
Complete Angler” issued by the Grolier 
Club in December, 1893, to accompany an 
exhibition commemorative of the three 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Wal- 
ton, has long been considered the best Wal- 
ton bibliography in existence. A careful 
comparison of these two sets of coilations 
shows many small discrepancies, as, for in- 


stance, the bibliographical descriptions of 
the first Bagster (seventh Hawkins) edi- 
tion, 1808, differ as to the number of plates 
included, one giving fourteen, the other 
twenty. The Griggs edition, without date 
or place, a photographie reproduction of the 
first edition, by the well-known photo-lith- 
ographer, William Griggs, is given in the 
“ Hand List’ as of 1881, while in the pres- 
ent bibliography it is said to have ap- 
peared a year later. On Page 47 will be 
found what is probably a small typograph- 
ical error, C, Whittingham’s name being 
printed * Withingham.” 

The Hand List, besides editions of ‘‘ The 
Complete Angler,’ contains bibliographical 
details us to the various editions of Wal- 
ton’s lives, Cottoniana, and varia not 
touched upon at all in the present bibliog- 
raphy; but the latter includes either re- 
productions of the title pages of or the 
necessary descriptive notes concerning 
thirty-three many of which are 
reprints with variations in the title 
not included in such Hand List, as well as 
full descriptions and reproduetions of six- 
teen of this work which have ap- 
peared since the the Hand List in 
1893, which will how much wider 
bos book 

ypography of this delightful issue 
is the work of the De Vinne Press, the 
whole bibllography being so carefully made 
both as to its preparation and the 
artistic skill shown In all its 
details, that all 
cluding it tuthor, 


editions 
pages— 


editions 

issue of 
show 

scope 


The 


covers 


as to 
mechanical 
concerned in its i in- 
Mr. Arnold Wood, well 
ctor of angling literature, 
mtributed to its 
and the pub- 


Sons, 


ssue, 
known as a coll 


the artists who have «¢ 
llishment, the 


Me t Cc 


embe printers, 


harles Scribner's 
ipon fine piece 
tibly 

phy, 

eral 

book 

few for- 
light- 


i pleas- 


posse r f copies of this de 
ul bibliograp will have the adde 
ure—dear ‘ 1e ibliophile’s heart—of 
limited is- 
will of 


knowing 


fa- 


fair impres 


taking pk 


the 
Savior 
peror some- 


a dreamer; 


benefac 
of Socie . see the 
thing of a 
wiser in than in 
filied with humanitarian 
yet swayed by 
Amand 
scriptive of his 
with con 
loved 


plotter, but more of 


conception execution, 
impulses, and 
imbition. M 
indulges in pa 


more pik 


vanity and 


de Saint- ssages de- 
turesque qualities 
Napoleon III. 
he says. “It 
Ministers and 
own 
mind 


iderable zest. 
dramatic strokes, 
pleased him to 
take unexpected 
in‘tiative He 
with dis 


bringing 


surprise his 
resolutions on his 


the 
and fond of 
and peaceful ones 
the scene. At the moment 
was abandoned and a 
was to be feared, he chose 
ignoring e 
of commerce, 


occupied publie 
solving views, 


warlike ideas 


was 


successively on 
the ¢ 
renewal! of 


when fongress 
wal 
to reassure 
but the 
agriculture.” 

This is the attitude of 
was undoubtedly 
liking for jionship of 
anc the delight in 
acterizing Napo 
an 


people by verything 


and 


victories industry, 


a poseur, and there 


enough of the pose in the 
forlorn 
enterprises char- 
Had he 


executive, 


cham causes 
large 
leon's policy. 
tead of an 
been 


been 
how- 
his 


adviser ins 
ever; had he 
pen without u Sword in contradic- 
tion, he would probably have gained a m 
enviable repu 
mcst valuable 
times of peace 


contented to us¢ 
ing his 
re 
His 
adapted to 
policy was 


practical, ind, 


tation for statesmanshi 


theories were 
His free-trade 
at once far-sighted and 
while he did not carry out his f1 
announcement “Italy free 
to the Adriatic,’’ he 
wedge of freedom by 
irdy. The 


yerial mind 


amboyant 
Alps 
introduced the enter- 
driv 
quality 


from the 
ing Austria 
lack- 
co-ordina- 
quality he c not 
nth of his projects, 
believed himself great 
to control the future of European 
“and believed,"’ says M. de Sa 

‘more than ever in his star.” 

should be 
ion of 


clear 


i vr 
ing 


out of Lomb most 
ing to his i 


without that 


was 
tien; 
hope 
but in 
enough 


yuld 
out one-te 


to carry 


1860 he 


nations, 
Amand, 
A word 
translat 
is urusually 


said in praise of the 
of the series. It 
t in style, and, 
it is not entirely from the stiff- 
close and conscientious interpreta- 
tion, its tendency is to dignify M. de Saint- 
Amand’s French, which offers peculiar dif- 
ficulty to the translator 


this volume 
and direc 
whik free 


ness of 


A strange collection of weird tales by 


$1.00. At all d 

IN OLD ROSS 

trated Depi “tit 

ribbean Islands ; 
I $1.00 All t 

ic THE 

B ‘DE I 


OGRAPHY IN BRIEF OF “ THE MOSHER 
BOOKS,’ 1891-1900, INCLUSIVE, BUT AN 
EXQUISITE LITTLE BIBELOT IN ITSELF, 
AND IS MAILED POSTPAID FOR THE 
ASKING, 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 


Birge. [llus- 
scenes In the Cs 
bound, on excel- 

ers 
AMOUS TALES SE- 
3 tARD And 
Editions in cloth and paper of the novel, 
CHICKENS COME HOME TO ROOST By L. 
B. Hiller. Now selling in its 10th edition 
ISAAC H. BLANCHARD CO., Publishers, 
268 Canal St 


*A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF “THE COMPLETE 
ANGLER" OF IZAAK WALTON AND 
CHARLES COTTON. Being a Chronologically 
Arranged List of the Several Editions and 
Reprints from the First Edition, 1653, Until 
the Year 1900. By Arnold Wood. [Illustrated 
by eighty-six photo-engraved reproductions 
of title pages. Engraved frontispiece and 
title. Pp. ii.-197. Index of Imprints, 201-204. 
List of Errata. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1900, 


that writer of mystery, Richard Marsh, 
has just been published by the New Am- 
sterdam Book Company, under the lLitie of 
“The Seen and the Unseen.” 


*NAPOLEON III. AT THE 
POWER. By Imbert de Saint-Amand. 
lated by Elizabeth Gilbert Martin. > 
Charles Seribner’s Sous. 1900, Price, 
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Trans- 
y York: 
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Tuskegee and the Work Done 
There.* 

The most serious problem now confront- 

ing the South is that touching her 


population. When President Lincoln eman- 
cipated the and gave 


negro 


slaves them itizen- 
ship, it was the opinion of many statesmen 
and soteriologists 
they for this 
in becoming their own masters, that they 
would drift into vicious and shiftless 
its, thus 


course of a few 


great change, and so elated 


hab- 


shortening their lives, and in the 
generations melting 
mueh after the manner of the 


under the 


away 
aborigines 
civilization of the whites. The 
reverse of this, however, proves to be the 
case. The fact is, that 
the grave responsibility so suddenly thrown 


they 


notwithstanding 


upon this untutored, dependent class, 
continued to increase, indeed in a greater 
ratio than the 
upward of 5,000,000; and in several of the 


States they 


whites, and now number 


exercise a controlling voice in | 


that so unprepared were | § 





their State and municipal legislatures— 
whether for good or evil is a question about 
which there are conflicting opinions. One 
thing, however, is certain, that during the 
reconstruction of the States in too many in- 
stances they became the tools of designing 
politicians and demagogues who used them 
to further their own selfish ends. To cor- 
rect this evil, and to leaven this vast 
horde into the body politic, making them 
thrifty, self-sustaining, law-abiding citi- | 
zens, and a strength to the State rather 
than weakness, may well occupy the best 
thought of statesmen and philanthropists. 
While it cannot be denied that the condi- 
tion of the negroes in the South has vastly 
improved since they have become their own 
masters, yet not in a ratio to their increase, 
and more strenuous efforts by the friends | 
of the colored } 
teach them the dignity of labor and to ad- | 
| 





race should be made to 
vance them to a higher plane of moral and 
intellectual activity. We are led to these 
remarks by the perusal of a small volume | 
which has come into our hands titled | 
“ Tuskegee, Its Story and Its Work,” writ- 
ten by Max Bennett Thrasher, with an in- | 
troduction by Booker T. Washington, the 
founder of the celebrated industrial insti- 
tution at Tuskegee, Ala. This institution, 
and one at Hampton, begun under the care 
of the late Gen. Armstrong, are, we believe, 
the only institutions of importance engaged | 
in this great work. From the most humble be- | 
ginning, chiefly through the instrumentality | 
and under the fostering care and guidance 
of Mr. Washington, aided largely by friends 
in the North, this institution at Tuskegee | 
has met with marvelous success, and has 
become an important factor in solving this 
great problem. It would seem that the Tib- 
eral establishing of just such institutions 
as this among the thickly populated col- 
ored regions of the South, aided by the 
State—which has the most direct interest 
in the well-being of the negro, would in 
the course of a few years so change their 
condition as to make them valued citizens 
and large contributors to the industrial 
prosperity of the country. To those inter- 
ested in this subject Mr. Thrasher’s little 
volume of “‘ Tuskegee; Its Story and Its | 
Work” will be found of great value. The 


first session of the institute was assem- | 





bled on the Fourth of July, 
thirty students in attendance. 


1881, with 
An old ne- 


gro church was occupied by the school and | 


an old shanty near the church was used as 
a recitation room. From this nucleus the 
work has steadily increased, and now the 
institute owns 2,480 acres of land 
head of live stock. There are forty-siz 
buildings, large and small, on the grounds, 
valued, with the land, at $350,000. Besides 
this it has $150,000 invested funds from 
gifts, &c., and $125,000, the estl- 
mated proceeds of 25,000 acres of land ap- 


With ¢ 


bequests, 


propriated out of the public domain of Ala- | 


bama by Congress. All this has been ac- 


complished within twenty years, and chief- | 


ly through the indefatigabk 


Mr. Booker T. Washington In all the 


range of philanthropic effort we venture | 


to say no grander and more successful re- 
sults—results more commensurate with the 
work of teaching the negroes the dignity of 
labor, giving them the best possible oppor- 
tunity for the development of their mental 
faculties, fostering habits of right thinking 
and right living, are to be found in any 
other field of charitable work. 

Mr. Thrasher tells his story in a pleasant, 
modest manner, and the book should be 
carefully and thoughtfully read by every 
friend of the colored race in the North as 
well as in the South. ~ J. W. H. 


More Pseudonyms. 

“LANGDON BALLINGER,” New York, 
sends the following list in addition to the 
noms de plume published+in Tue New 
York Times SATURDAY Review of Nov. 17. 
He writes: “If some seem of trivial im- 
portance, do not all of them make for 
completeness, and in so far, value?” 


Barry Dane......++eesseeeeese+-- Sohn BE. Logan 
Dan Quinn.. «-»Alfred H, Lewis 


exertion of | 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 1, 


1900. 


CHRISTMAS 
CENTURY 


Out to-day 


The most beautiful number 
ever issued 


| A Revelation in Color=Printing 


On ebery news-stand 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


Including only such books as are having a wide sale and are regarded as 
standard,—with a few new books. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


THE JUNGLE BOOKS. 
Rudyard Kipling’s stories of the Indian 
jungle. Classic. Two books, $1.50 each. 


CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS. 


Rudyard Kipling’s story of the Grand 
Banks, Illus. by Taber. $1.50. 


THE SINKING OF 
THE “ MERRIMAC.” 


By Richmond Pearson Hobson. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, $1.50, 


THE LAKERIM ATHLETIC CLUB. 

A lively story of track and field, by 
Rupert Hughes. Illustrated by Relyea. 
12mo, $1.50. 


THE DOZEN FROM LAKERIM. 


A sequel to “The Lakerim Athletic 
Club.” Tllustrated by Relyea. $1.50, 


WALTER CAMP’S BOOK OF 
COLLEGE SPORTS. 


A new edition for the season of 1900-01. 
Describes Baseball, Football, Track Ath- 
letics, ete. Svo, $1.75. 


A BOY OF THE FIRST EMPIRE. 

By Elbridge 8S. Brooks. The adven- 
tures of a young French boy who was 
befriended by Napoleon. Illustrated, 
12mo, $1.50. 


THE BOOK OF THE OCEAN. 
By Ernest Ingersoll. A handsome vol- 
ume, profusely illustrated. $1.50. 


MASTER SKYLARK. 
By John Bennett. A story of the time 
of Shakespeare and Queen Elizabeth. L- 
lustrated by Birch. 12mo, $1.50. 


DADDY JAKE. 
By Joel Chandler Harris. Uncle Remus 
stories. llustrated by Kemble. 12mo, 
$1.25. 


THE WHITE CAVE. 


By William O. Stoddard. Life and ad- 
venture in Australia. Illustrated. 12mo, 


$1.50, 
THE SWORDMAKER’S SON. 


By William O. Stoddard. Boy life in 
Palestine. Illustrated, 12mo, 280 pages, 
$1.50. 


TWO BIDDICUT BOYS. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. A lively story 
for boys and girls. Lllustrated by W. A. 
Rogers. 12mo, 286 pages, $1.5¥. 


THE PRIZE CUP. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. One of the best 
of Mr. Trowbridge’s books for boys. L- 
lustrated by Relyea. 12mo, $1.50. 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


PRETTY POLLY PERKINS. 


By Gabrielle E. Jackson, author of 
“Denise and Ned Toodles.” Illustrated 
by Relyea. 300 pages, $1.50. 


JOSEY AND THE CHIPMUNK. 

By Sydney Reid. The adventures of a 
little girl in Animal Land. Illustrated 
by Fanny Y. Cory. $1.50. ° 


DONALD AND DOROTHY. 
By Mary Mapes Dodge. New edition. 
One of the most popular children's books. 
12mo, 355 pages, $1.50. 


THE LAND OF PLUCK. 


By Mary Mapes Dodge. A series of 
prose stories and sketches, chiefly of 
Holland. Llustrated. 12mo, $1.50, 


WHEN LIFE IS YOUNG. 


By Mary Mapes Dodge. A book of 
poems for young people. Fully illus- 
trated. 12mo, 255 pages, $1.25. 


TOINETTE’S PHILIP. 


By Mrs. C. V. Jamison. The scene is 
laid partly in New York and partly in 
New Orleans. Illustrated by Reginald 
Birch. Smal! quarto, $1.50. 


DOWN DURLEY LANE. 

By Virginia Woodward Cloud. 

morous ballads in the old-time 
Illustrated by Birch. $1.50. 


ST. NICHOLAS SONGS. 


An illustrated music-book for _ the 
home. 200 pages, 112 songs, cloth, $2.00; 
boards, $1.25. 


QUICKSILVER SUE. 

By Laura E. Richards, author of “ Cap- 
tain January.’ Showing the effect upon 
a child's character of lack of discipline. 
12mo, 177 pages, $1.00. 


THE STORY OF BETTY. 


Carolyn Wells's story of a young maid- 
of-all-work. Illustrated by Birch. 12mo, 
275 pages, $1.50. 


DENISE AND NED TOODLES. 


By Gabrielle B. Jackson. A story about 
a little girl and her pets. Illustrated by 
Relyea. 12mo, $1.25. 


LADY JANE. 


By Mrs. C. V. Jamison. One of the 
most popular books for young folks. Il- 
wo by Reginald Birch. 246 pages, 

1.50. 


Hu- 
spirit. 


THE ST. NICHOLAS BOOK OF PLAYS AND OPERETTAS. 


A collection of plays in prose and verse, oftentimes with music, taken from St. 
Nicholas Magazine. Dlustrated, 225 pages, $1.00. 


THE BROWNIE BOOKS. 


Six books with poems and pictures by 
Paimer Cox. Price $1.50 each. 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Squar 


BOOK CATALOGUE “ DE LUXE” 


ARTFUL ANTICKS. 


A collection of verse and pictures by 
Oliver Herford. $1.00. 


MISPCES OF THE 
COLONIAL WARS 


PATRIOTIC BOOKS. 


The Century Series, 
by Elbridge S. Brooks 


Each a volume of about 225 
pages, with 200 illustrations, 
price $1.50; issued under the 
auspices of the different pa- 
triotic societies. 


JUST ISSUED. 
THE CENTURY BOOK OF 
THE AMERICAN COLONIES, 


describing the trip of a party 
of boys and @ris with their 
uncle to all of the important 
early American colonies _ be- 
tween Louisiana and Nova 
Scotia 


Other Issues in the Series. 
THE CENTURY BOOK FOR 
YOUNG AMERICANS. 


THE CENTURY BOOK OF 
FAMOUS AMERICANS, 


THE CENTURY BOOK OF 
THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 
TION, 


HERO TALES 
FROM AMERICAN HISTORY 


By Theodore Roosevelt and 
Henry Cabot Lodge. A collec- 
tion of twenty-six stories de- 
scribing deeds of heroism and 
famous battles. 325 pages, il- 
lustrated, $1.50. 


SOME STRANGE CORNERS 
OF OUR COUNTRY, 


By Charles F. Lummis, tell- 
ing of the wonderland of the 
southwest, the Grand Cafion 
of the Colorado, etc. Fully il- 
lustrated, 270 pages, $1.50. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


e, New York 


The Century Co. invites all 
the readers of THE TiMES 


the sltion of Christmas books, a8" a he: Conary Co Union Square, New York 





DAppletanEtaret 


! New and Recent 


OR. EGGLESTON'S 


Standard Books. 


NEW HISTORY. 


The Transit of Civilization. 


FROM ENGLAND TO AMERICA IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
of Life in the United States. 
Beginners of a Nation.” Small 


By 


In thi 
influences 
tory Ho 
brought with them, 
lore, ar 
code a 


unique volume 
which were brought to thie country 
shows the religious Ideas which 


vl literature are presented with 


the eminent historian pictures the literary, 


the 
and the modification of these ideas, 
an unequalled 
nd weights and measures of tonduct are 


A new volume in the author’s History 
Uniform with the first volume, 


“The 


8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
ind other 
of our his 


nth century 


scientific, 
from Europe in the early years 
immigrants of the seventec 
Mother English, folk speech, folk- 
richness of knowledge The 
The medical practice of that cen- 


moral 


explained 


tury in England and in its American developments has never been described as it ts in this 


book It i well within bounds to say 


century has ever appeared in England or America 
Nation "’ 
in the United States."’ 


jllows ‘' The Beginners of a 


\ History of Life 


that no such book on culture tn the se 


venteenth 
ad independ 


Eggleston's 


While the book may be re 
as the second volume in Dr 


The Beginners of a Nation. 


A History of the Source and Rise of the Earliest English Settlements in 
America, with Special Reference to the Life and Character of the 


People, 
EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


A volume in A History of Life in the United States. 
Small 8vo, cloth, uncut, with Maps, 


By 
$1.50. 


| Life and Leiters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 


By his son, LEONARD HUXLEY, In 


cloth, $5.00 net. 


THE NEW YORK HERALD 
because of the interest of the 
been done, * * * The 
most Important addition made 
as firm as that of another son of 
scruples of reserve. © * * 
through his father’s veins. He 


‘ Huxley 
subject 


volumes which Mr 


ame 
has 
We know him as he was."’ 


Commodore Paul Jones. 


| 
By Cyrus TOWNSEND Braby, author of | 
* Reuben James,”’ “ For the Freedom of 
the Sea,’’ “The Grip of Honor,” etc. A 
new volume in the ‘‘Great Commanders 
Series,” edited by General James Grant 
Wilson. 12mo, cloth, with Photogra- 
vure Portrait and Maps, $1.50, 


It has the interest of 
mance. It presents all the sallent facts in 
the life of+the redoubtable John Paul, and 
a it in such a way that they will not 
readily he forgotten.”’"~—N. Y. Commercial 


The Individual. 


A etme y of Life and De _ 
By Prof, N 
12mo, 


an absorbing ro- 


cloth, $1.50. 


Typical of what we call the new rel 
literature which is to mark the 20th century 
It is pre-eminently serious, tender, and in 
the truest sense Christilan.’’—Springfield Te 

ul un 


sity. 


igious 


ECOND EDITION, 


Clearing Houses. 


Their History, Methods and 
Administration. 
By JAMES G. CANNON, Vice-President of 
the Fourth Nationdl Bank of the City of 
York. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
$2, 50 


New 
cloth, 


A History of American 


Frivateers. 


By EpGAR STANTON Mactay, A. M.  Uni- 
form with “A History of the United 
States Navy.” One volume, illustrated. 

50. 


¢? 
Svo, $3 


Bird Life (Edition in Colors.) 


3y FRANK M, CHAPMAn, Assistant Curator 
of Vertebrate Zoology in the American 
Museum of Natural History. With 75 
lithographic plates reproducing Ernest 
Seton-Thompson's pictures of birds in 

$5.00. 


The Theory and Practice of 


Taxation. 
p AmeS WELLS, LL. D., D. C. L. 
of **Recent Economic Changes,’ 
etc. 12mo, cloth, 
Recollections of the Civil War | 
Dana. With portrait and 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, $2. 


natural colors. 8vo, cloth, 


By Day P 
author 


$2.00, 
$2.00. 





By CHARLES A 
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D. APPLETON & CO., 


MD 
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ONANA. 


tion 
arly all first 
tions, including many illustrated by C 
also autograp! of Napoleon, Josephine, Marte 
Louise, his family, Marshals, Generals, &c. Ad- 
* CHAS, W. MacKENZIE, 4,958 Forest Park 


ird, St. Louis, Mo. 


-—ve-r 


NAPOLEC 


to Napoleon—being ne 


of book 


ui kshe ink; 


TO AUTHORS, 


We will pay liberal royalties to writers of fic- 
on or other matter suitable for book form 
MSS. examined, revised, and copyright secured 


Read our great seller, ‘' Chickens Come Home 


to Row 
Is Ny ive Hi. BLANCHARD COMPANY, 
Publishers, 268 Canal St. 


‘s blography is a book that must endure 
but because 
Le 
to biographical literature 
a great father, 
Huxley's son has 
suffered that noble 


onard Huxley presents to the 


two volumes. Illustrated. 8vo, 


not only 
the work has 
world form the 
in this decade, His filial piety is 
But he not the 
allowed us to see the red blood surging 
to reveal itself in its entirety 


of the manner in which 


Hallam Tennyson. has 


figure 


The Story of the Soldier. 


By General G. A, Forsytu, U.S. Army 
(retired). Illustrated by R. F. Zogbaum. 
2 new volume in the Story of the West 

Series, edited by Ripley Hitchcock, 
‘amo, cloth, $1.50. 


‘It eloquently sets forth the 
United States regular played in opening 
vast empire west of the Missouri. The 
illustrates the gallant and thankless achieve- 
ments of men like those who just 
passed away—Lawton, Henry, Liscum, Eg- 
bert, and Reilly. Mr. Zogbaum's knowledge 
of military and Western army life 
greatly of his pictures.’ 

N. ¥ 


part that the 
the 


book 


have 


themes 


enhances the value 


Times 


The Boers in War. 


The True Story of the Burghers in 
the Field. 


HOWARD C. HILLEGAS, author of 
“Oom Paul’s People” Elaborately il- 
lustrated with Photographs by the Au- 
thor and Others. Uniform with ‘*Oom 
Paul’s People.’’ 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Vol- 


By 


Professor McMaster’s Latest 
ume. 


History of the People of the 
United States. 


JOHN BACH MCMASTER. Vol. V. 
8vo, cloth, with Maps, 


By Prof. 
(1821-1830.) 
$2.50 


NEW AND FINAL EDITION 


First Principles. 
By HERBERT SPENCER. 


$2.00. 


12mo, cloth, 


Reminiscences of a Very Old 
Man. 1808-1897, 


By JOHN SARTAIN. 
cloth, $2.50. 


The Races of Europe. 


A Sociological Study. 


WILLIAM Z. RipLey, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of Sociology, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 650 pages, with 85 maps and 235 
portrait types. With a Supplementary 
Bibliography of nearly two thousand 
titles, separately bound in cloth. (178 
pages.) Price, $6.00, 


Publis 


Illustrated. 12mo., 


By 
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JOHN ANDERSON, JR., 


34 West 30th St., New York, 
Will sell at Auction on next TUESDAY 
and WEDNESDAY EVENINGS, Dec. 4 

and 6, rare and interesting 
BOOKS, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
PORTRAITS of early ACTORS 
& ACTRESSES, ORIGINAL DRAW. 
INGS, ete., largely of DRAMATIC 
interest, from the collection of 
OWEN. FAWCETT, and others 
equally well known. 

Dec. 14 a Choice Collection of 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Send for Catalogue. 
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| LONDON LITERARY LETTER. 


Written for Tum New York Times SATUR- 
DAY REVigew by 


William L. Alden. 


LONDON, Nov. 20.—I presume as a mat- 
ter of course that Mr. Conrad's “ Lord 
Jim" has already appeared in America. I 
ently hope that the mania for changing the 
titles of books republished in America has 
not led to the conversion of ‘‘ Lord Jim" 
into “Senator Dick,” or some other im- 
proved title. The absurdity of changing the 
title of ‘The Nigger of the Narcissus,"’ a 
tille that fitted the book to perfection, into 
the schoolgirl sentimentality of ‘‘ Children 
of the Sea" has always exasperated me. 

I wonder what the public will think of 
Mr. Conrad's new book. It is hardly a 
novel, for it lacks the essential form. In 
fact, it does not pretend to be anything of 
the sort. It is simply a story told by one 
man to a circle of friends—the story of a 
sailor who made a ruinous mistake. It js 
a psychological story, for it lays bare the 
heart of the man Jim, and shows what he 
thought and felt during the years of his 
expiation of his fault, and how he con- 
vinced himself that he had been in nowise 
to blame. But it is infinitely more than 
this. It gives the reader the salt breath 
of the sea wind—the warm caress of the 
tropical breeze. It takes him away from 
civilization and conyention, and shows him 
the heart of things. It brings before him 
the littleness life in comparison with 
the infinite and awful grandeur of Natute. 
‘Lord Jim" enchants the reader. It 
makes a new man of him. He feels in his 
veins the of pulses stronger than 
those that civilization permits, He fills 
his lungs with air that stimulates him as 
the air he has hitherto breathed could not 
do. Mr. Conrad is a true magician, and he 
can do what no other magician of the pen 
ean do. 

‘Lord Jim" is a great 
derful book, a magnificent book. I fear 
to praise it as it deserves, for, if I could 
do it, I should be thought by most people 
to fallen into the deepest mire of 

But I venture to say that no book 
has ever before been published 
English language That does not, 
mean that greater books-have not 
published. But “ Lord Jim” stands 

I can recall nothing that can prop- 
erly be placed in comparison with it. It 
is the fruition of the blossom that we saw 
in “The Nigger of the Narcissus’’ and 
‘The Outcast of the Islands,’ but admira- 
ble those books were, Mr. Conrad has 
this time left them nearly out of 
Here, then, is a work of genius- 
ond superb genius. It has its 
Mr. Conrad still to 
of describing everything 
ion that is to say, with three adjectives 
But that, after all, is not a great fault, 
and it implies long, slow, and careful work 
on the part of the author. The book ought 
to Mr. Conrad at the head of all 
short story writers, with the soli- 
Mr. Kipling. It is a 
almost as strange as the au- 
the man who spent a lifetime 
dealing with the roughest phases 
and living almost wholly without 
books, and then suddenly showing himself 
to of the most striking writers 
known to English literature. 
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A book has recently 
ten by a Miss “ Hallie’’ Rives, who is un- 
derstood to be an American young woman. 
[t is earnestly to be hoped that the British 
public will not form its idea of American 
vomen on Miss Rives’s description of them. 
Why women write books of the class to 
which * Furnace of Farth”’ belongs, is 
Strange. Have such writers no friends to 
restrain them, or no physicians to dose 
them with bromide of potasslum, and bi- 
carbonate of soda? 


appeared here writ- 


che 


+ 
. 


Those curious people who imagine that 
England seized upon Egypt to gratify a lust 
for territory should read “ England, Egypt, 
and the Soudan,’’ by the late Mr. H. D. 
Traill, It is a lucid exposition of the causes 
which led England against her will to as- 
Sume the protectorate of Egypt, and it is 
also a very interesting history of French 
and Egyptian intrigue, and of English cour- 
age and determination to keep order. The 
great work that has been done in Egypt 
since the British occupation is calmly and 
ecnvincingly set forth, and the man who 
can read It and still believe that England 
has no right to be in Egypt must be a new 
and improved variety of agnostic. 
o,¢ 

Mr. Anstey’s ne 
tle," is having a large 
objected that at the close 
; no attempt made 
scientific or common 
acles performed by 


Brass Bot- 
It has been 
of the book 
to explain in any 
sense way the mir- 
the Jinnee. I some- 
times wonder what must be the mental 
constitution of the man who requires that 
everything wonderful or mysterious which 
he may meetin print should be explained 
by the author. Probably the critic who 
cbjected to Mr. Anstey’s d.verting story 
would haye been better pleased if on the 
last page the author had made his hero 
suddenly awake, and find that his experi- 
ences with the Jinree were only a dream. 
There actually are people whom this un- 
speakably stupid expedient pleases. Mr, 
Anstey did not propose to write a story 
which could be submitted to chemical an- 
alysis or to dissection by a surgeon, and 
the theory that a story teller has no right 
to introduce the marvelous without after- 
ward explaining it to the satisfaction of 
boys in the first form of the board school 
is utterly unwarrantable. 


Mrs, Humphry Ward's “ Eleanor” is, of 


w book, “ The 


sale. 


ccurse, a book, the appearance of which 
demands notice, but happily I need say little 
about it since it was originally published 
as a serial in Harper’s Magazine. The au- 
thor, however, deserves a word of credit for 
the accuracy of her “ local color,” so far as 
her Italian scenes are concerned. It is so 
common for people who have spent a month 
or even a Winter in Italy to assume to know 
Italy and the Italians thoroughly, that 
when one finds an author who, like Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, does not attempt to write 
about Italy until she does know it, one feels 
really grateful to her. 

o,* 

The death of Prof. Max Miller reminds 
us of what progress toleration in religious 
opinion has made during the last thirty 
years. Time was when Max Miller was re- 
garded as the most dangerous sort of in- 
fidel, and when Dean Stanley invited him 
to lecture In the Abbey on the religions of 
the world there was such a loud outcry from 
| religious people that he never delivered the 
lecture. To-day no one speaks of Prof. 
Miller as an infidel. It is universally recog- 
nized that a man may hold Prof. Miiller’s 
opinions and yet be a good Christian. This 
change has about silently. We now 
no longer hold that science and religion are 
incompatible. Prof. Miiller’s opinions, 
which once awakened such bitter hostility, 
are now those of a very large proportion of 
the clergy of the Church of England, and 
{ for this progress we owe thanks to men like 

Prof. Miller. 


come 
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The 
days on its 


Daily Chronicle 
fourth page 


prints every few 
verses in the cock- 
ney dialect, which are always witty and 
usually wise. The other day the Post Ol- 
fice received a letter from America directed 
to “Alfred Austin, Poet Laureate,"’ and 
the Post Office people sent it to The 
Chronicle office. This suggests that in the 
opinion of the Post Office the poet laureate 
occupies his time in writing cockney verse 
This is an tndirect compliment to Mr. Barry 
Pain, the of The Chronicle, but in 
confounding the two poets the Post Office 
has evidently forgotten that the laureate- 
ship was bestowed upon a writer of ddmir- 
able Tory leaders in a Tory paper. To sup- 
that the poet laureate would write 
Radical verse in a Radical newspaper is to 
forget the reason why he received his ap- 


pointment at the hands of Lord Salisbury. 
* « 
+ 


poet 


pose 


A most entertaining book is the “ Letters 
of Thomas Edward Brown," edited with a 
memoir by Sidney T. Irwin It may be 
safely said that the public knew little of 
the late Mr. Brown until these letters ap- 
peared He was the author *Fo'c'sle 
Yarns,”’ but the knowledge of that fact will 
identify him only in the case of a small and 
select number of readers. However, the 
two volumes of his letters furnish extreme- 
ly pleasant reading. They are full of sharp 
and original criticisms of books, and 
music. Moreover their style would alone 
make them readable. In several of the let- 
ters Mr. Brown writes of Mr. Hardy's 
“Tess"’ in a way that strikes me as being 
exceedingly just. Nevertheless he makes 
the strange mistake of finding fault with 
the Tess because she did not appeal for 


help to Clare's father. How could Mr. 
Brown have forgotten the scene in which 
Tess walked the lung weary way to the 
house of Clare’s father and accomplished 
nothing by it? 


of 


men, 


* 
** 


Speaking of Tess reminds me the list 
of favorite heroes and heroines which vari- 
ous novel readers have recently contributed 
to one of the papers. Why not have a list 
of eminent cads of fiction? In such a list 
Angel Clare would be the winner beyond 
any possibility of doubt. There are other 
cads in other novels, the names of whom 
will readily occur, but so complete, unap- 
proachable, elemental cad as Angel Clare 
was never before conceived by the mind of 
man, Brown's letters have of course been 
seen in America. They would be read there 
as easily as here, for their interest is not 
local but universal. Next to the Stevenson 
letters they form the most interesting work 
of the kind that has latterly appeared. 

W. L. ALDEN. 


of 


The Lead of the Mahatmas,* 


This elaborately illustrated volume on 
Burma is particularly full of interest, for 
the writers treat of their subject according 
to a certain definite plan which lends itself 
most admirably to a book of this kind, 
which is neither history nor a book of 
travels, but which combines the most at- 
tractive elements of each. It might be said 
to deal with the Burman from the cradle 
to the grave. 


The Burmans 
course of life 


are wont to mark the 
into five stages—first to get 
health, then to get learning, then family, 
then substance, then Katho. First the free 
and happy child, living a life of nature, 
Then the schoolboy and student, opening 
the stores of traditional wisdom. Then the 
gallant, absorbed in arts of pleasing; the 
escapade of marriage as the event frequent- 
ly proves; the coming of the family and set- 
tling down to work Then the staid 
of substance, precise in expression, 
in ancient lore and heard in the council of 
the village conclave. Lastly, his ambitions 
satisfied, founder or co-founder of temple 
or school, he relinquishes his work to his 
children, and spends the evening of life in 
kindly intercourse, in study and devotion to 
his religion. 

And this is the general scope of the book 
as it is of life in Burma. First, we have 
a description of childhood, with children’s 
games, and the treatment of children; then 
the customs of youth, and early manhood 
and womanhood, when social customs and 
a description of the trades and industries 
of Burma are given, the sports and games 
explained, and finally come the religious 
education and descriptions of religious life 
and of the temples. The book is illustrated 
with nearly 500 half-tone pictures, which 
have been reproduced from some very ex- 
cellent photographs, which give particular 
emphasis to the text, as in them alone may 
be traced the complete contemporaneous 
life of Burma. 
*BURMA. By Max and 

trated. Quarto. Pp. 
Dutton & Co, $16. 
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HINTS FROM THE MAIL BAG 
Black and White in Art. 

H. C. BEATTY, Baltimore, 

in Art,” 


drew 
white 


** Allow me to say with An- 
prefer black and 
to color in art. Nor will I admit 
that this is due to the ‘ wild, uncultivated 
part of me.’ Indeed, in his article on 
‘Black and White in Art,’ with true artis- 
tic subtlety, he has answered his own 
doubts (7) with what is more 
than logic and more pleasant than dogma— 
suggestion. The first advance in art is a 


says: 
3ergamot that I 


dropping of the characteristic that appeals 


to our motor sense—weight—and is a transi- 


tion from eolid to surface representation. | 


Next we see a substitution of 
proportions for real ones— 
edge of linear perspective- 
ther elimination of the motor 
ment. Then a use of colored surfaces sup- 
plants the method—a 
the factor contributed by the tactile sense. 
And last we have the disappearance of the 
merely sensuous element of sight proper, 


apparent 


sense ele- 


outline 


color, and a substitution for it of its light | 


equivalent in 
This is 


the black and white scale. 
telligence progresses from the presentative 
to the representative,’ 

“It might be even more interesting 
show the relation of this black 
problem to the development of the mind 
through the Aristotilian categories of in- 
tellects from the knowing of the ‘thing 
in itself’ to the higher stages. Or the sub- 
sumption of this phenomenon under 
Spencerian principle of art as enunciated 
in the ‘ Philosophy of Style,’ 
uninstructive Altogether, there 
neither cause for alarm that the 
generalizations of philosophers are most 
akin to the first cognitions of a nascent 
mind, nor that the highest art culture 
turns to the ‘innocence of the eve’ in its 
simplest manifestation—the destruction of 
light from shade.” 


to 


And This Is Fame! 
OLD STAGER, new York, 
few days ago I saw the 
simmons hurr 
tended by ar 
gleeful 
catch a 
fight 


noted Mr. Fitz 
dmiring crowd of hooting, 
boys, i every passer turned to 
free glimpse of the renowned 
while the words, ‘It’s Fitz,’ ‘It’s 
Fitz,’ filled the air. To-day I passed an 
old man, so quiet in demeanor he might 
have been thought feeble had not the fire 
of his piercing eyes dispelled the illusion. 
No head turned, no delivery clerk leaned 
from his wagon to gain a sight of him, no 
name sounded from fifty tongues, and ap- 
parently none but I knew Mr. Josepb Jef- 
ferson—also noted.”’ 


A Phrase That Is Threadbare. 

“ VETERAN,” writing from Castine, Me., 
inquires: “‘ Why is it that literary persons 
persist in using that threadbare phrase, 
“Mr. (or Mrs.) Blank knows his (or her) 
Paris (or London, or Senegambia, or what 
not) very well?’ Once upon a time, I sup- 
pose, the phrase was new and seemed origi- 
nal, but now everybody who writes a book 
about a place or a country, is immediate- 
ly advertised as knowing his Thingumbob 
very well or even very thoroughly. Thus 
a New York newspaper which prides itself 
on its originality lately reviewing a book 
about Paris, said: ‘Mr. Blank knows his 
Paris very thoroughly,’ and a Boston maga- 
zine which was once par excellence the lit- 
erary periodical of the country, announc- 
ing a series of papers on Ireland, sald, 
‘Mrs. Blank knows her Ireland very well,’ 
although as a matter of fact Mrs. Blank 
can make no such pretension. What is 
there smart in this affectation of Mr. 
Blank’s ownership of Paris? Or Mrs. 
Blank’s ownership of Ireland? The phrase 
is marrowless. 


Misquotations. 

“ CLIFFS,’ Newport, R. L, writes as fol- 
lows: “I must differ from your corre- 
spondent A. Blackwood. In his article on 
* Misquotation’ in THz New York Times 
SATURDAY REVIEW he states that these 
lines from Wordsworth ‘ brook no change,’ 
and that to touch them is to blemish them: 

Let beeves and home- > parts 
The sweets of eta | He a 

The swan on still Saint Mary’s Lake 
Float double; swan and shadow! 

We will not see them; will not go. 

“May I suggest that, to change ‘ will’ 
for ‘ shall’ tn the last tine would not be a 
blemish, and would be saore grammatical? 
Have we caught our Wordsworth nap- 
ping?”’ 


VERBUM SAP, New York, writes on this 
same subject: “‘The article seems to give 
a wrong impression about Lord Bacon. It 
is known to all students that his quotations 
are not always accurate. The extract from 
‘The Essay on Truth,’ to which you al- 
lude, is an instance of this. The words fol- 
lowing ‘ Montaigne saith prettily’ are not 
really Montaigne’s, but those of ‘un an- 
cien,’ who is none other than our old friend 
Plutarch, from whose ‘ Life of Lysander’ 
the passage is quoted. 

“TI would also allude to another poetic 
quotation, in addition to those given .in 
your last issue. We often read: ‘Like 
angels’ visits, few and far between.’ The 
words ‘few and far between’ express the 
same idea, and therefore spoil the gignifi- 
cance of the original passage, which is: 
*Like angels’ visits, brief and far be- 
tween.’ 


“ Correctness in Diction.” 


‘GEORGE H. MEL , New York, 
writes: “In THe New Y Timms Sarun- 
DAY Review of Nov. 10 your editorial, 


further dis- | 
cussing the subject of “ Black and White | 


convincing | 


a growing knowl- | 
which is a fur- | 


rejection of | 


a verification, if need be, that ‘In- | 


and white | 
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MAURICE THOMPSON, 
Author of “ Alice of Old Vincennes.” 


This Author 1s Happy. 


“On the 2d of October, just two weeks afterits publication, 
40,000 copies of ‘ Alice of Old Vincennes,’ Maurice Thompson's story 


of American life, had been sold. 


From Canada came ane order of 


10,000 copies, a very unusual order from that colony, where the sale 


of books is necessarily limited. 


The publishers report that they are 


sending out a steady average of 3,500 copies a day. It is now a brief 
month after publication and the book has passed its 70,000."—N, Y. 


Times. 


ITS NOW THE BEST SELLING NOVEL. 


“More originalj than ‘ Richard Carvel, more vital than ‘Janice 
Meredith, more cohesive than ‘ 70 Have and To Hold,’ more dramatic, 
spontaneous and artistic than any of its rivals—such is Maurice 
Thompson's superb American novel, ‘ Alice of Old Vincennes.’” 
Times-Herald. 


“Mr. Thompson has done a patriotic act by breathing the 
breath of life into historic characters who had been half forgotten. 
‘Alice of Old Vincennes’ deserves the instant popularity that surely 
awaits it."—Chicago Tribune. 

“ Maurice Thompson's ‘Alice of Old Vincennes’ more nearly fills 
what we may fancy to be the requirements of ‘the great American novel’ 
than any book in the closing decade of this century.”-—Rochester Herald. 








have the desired effect of rectifying the 
misuse of the word ‘ balance.’ ”’ 


HARRIET B. PHELPS, New Haven, 
Conn., asks: “ Why is it not possible for 
some of the contributors to Taz New York 
Times SaTuRDAY Revirw to work out 
the suggestion in the editorial referred to 
and help those whe are working for a more 
intelligent conception of the English lan- 
guage? To master this language we must 
all imitate writers of pure English until we 
ourselves have ecquired the faculty of ex- 
pression. This help could be easily given 
us through the pages of Taw SATURDAY 
Review; it would be a help not only in the 
study of the language, but it would also 
stimulate our thoughts to higher and more 
complete activity.” 


MRS. M., New York, adds: ‘Is not the 
word ‘lurid’ another good example? It is 
always used—or rather misused—in descrip- 
tions of tremendous fires, brilliant fire- 
works, or any other vivid lights seen at 
right, whereas meaning of the word 
fs dull, lowering, gloomy, and is tn fact 
just the opposite of anything bright.” 


place in poetic literature. It should be com- 


mitted to memory by every lover of perfect 
verse and of— 

“That Southern beam, 
laughing queen, that caught 
world's great hands.” 

THE NILE. 
It flows through old hushed Egypt and its 
sands, 
Like some grave, mighty thought thread- 
ing a dream; 
And times and things, as in that vision, 
secm 
Keeping along it their eternal stands— 
Caves, illars, pyramids, the shepherd 
bands, 
That roamed through the young world, 
the glory ‘extreme, 
or ee Sesostris, and that 


that caught the 


The the 


southern 


am, 
The laughing queen, 
world’s great h 


Then one a mightier silence, stern and 
strong, 
As of a world left empty of Its throng, 
And — void weighs on us; and then we 
And hear the fruitful stream lapsing 


alon 
‘'Twixt villages, and think how we shall 
Our own. calm journey on for human sake. 


Mr. Chadwick’s Lines. on His 
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CUT PRICE 
pBOOKMAN. (Mail Orders a Specialty 
No1 WILLIAM zr peel Discounts 


and 67 STONE ST. 
TEL 1121 Broad. to Libraries 


THE FIRST ANNIVERSARY, 


Just one year ago we began selling books 
at unprecedentedly low prices, and giving 
service that made book buying a pleasure, 
We have succeeded, and with modesty re- 
frain from saying how well. We have 
been obliged to enlarge our store four 
times its oroginal size, It has been & 
uestion with the trade, as well as with 
the public, how we could sell books so 
cheap. There is no secret about ft. A 
business of enormous proportions and 
elose buying for spot cash are the chief 
reasons. 
We thank our customers (and especially 
hundreds of readers of THE TIMES, who 
have bought by mail, but whom we have 
never seen) for their patronage, and dur- 
i the coming season promise lower 
prices and better service than ever. 
We still have some of the bargains ad- 
vertised at special prices in last Satur- 
day's Review, and we also offer the fol- 
lowing, suitable for Christmas gifts: Qur 


Price. 
Stage Coach and Tavern Days; $2.50.81.75 
The Americans, by Gibson; $5 3.45 
Rulers of the South, by Crawford; 


Green, 1900,” was issued, in which this 
poem was included. This little pamphlet 
yolume was printed rather than published 
for sale at a fair held by the Unitarian 
Society, but copies can doubtless be se 


cured through any good bookseller.” 





For the Christmas Season or Any Other Season. 
IN ITS 31st 1000. 


Wlonsieur Beaucaire. 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON. 


“ A charming romance is ‘ Monsieur Beaucaire.’ 


Lots of love making and 


brilliant sword play, witty and unforced dialogue, and a series of climaxes that 
are admirably dramatic and skillfully put together in a manner as happy as that 
of Mr. Anthony Hope in his palmiest days.”—New York Sun. 


. Sixth Edition. 


Illastrations in colors. 


$1.25. 


A NOVEL FOR TRUE LOVERS. 


April’s Sowing. 


By G=RTRUDE HALL. 


“A dainty little love story in a very dainty form. 


The heroine will make 


willing slaves of her readers.’’—Baltimore Herald, 


zcorations by Orson Lowell, 


Cloth. $1.50. 


A NOVEL OF MODERN SOCIETY. 


The Archbishop and the Lady. 


By MRS. SCHUYLER CROWNINSHIELD. 


“If | am any judge, Mrs. Crowninshield’s novel is going to make some- 


hing like a sensation. 
Editor of The Critic. 
Cloth, 


It has a most remarkable plot.”—jJeannette L,. Gilder’ 


12mo. $1.50. 


MODERN FAIRY STORIES. 


Yankee Enchantments. 


By CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS. 


“Its engaging drollery almost defies: analysis, vet the adult reader whose 


first impulse is to throw the book aside with a pooh-pooh of disdain may anon 


find himself led on till he feels his lips first pucker and then break out into a 


broad smile,’’— The Outlook. 


40 Illastrations by Fanny Y. Cory. 


Cloth, $1.25. 


ANIMAL STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 


The Jumping Kangaroo. 


By JOHN W. HARRINGTON. 


“A dainty and amusing volume of animal stories, pleasing to young and 
old, and just the thing for a pretty Christmas gift.”—N. Y. Commercial 


Advertiser. 


48 Tliastrations by J. M. Conde. 


Boards 800—$1.00. 


IRISH FOLK LORE, 


Donegal Fairy Tales. 


By SEAMANS MACMANUS. 


“They’re fine tales and very prettily illustrated.’—7he Interior, 


40 Illustrations by Gustave Verbeek. 


Cloth, $1.25. 


INQUIRE OF YOUR BOOKSELLER OR WRITE US. 


McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YO. 


Manuscripts in all branch- 
f literature, suitable for 
vlication in be . 

F required by a t 
lished house. Liberal terms. 
| No charge for examination. 

a | Prompt attention and hon 
| orable treatment. “ Hooks,” 
Publisher | 
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Seeking 


J41 Herald, 23d Street, New 
York, 


HENRY MILLER, Bookseller 
and importer, 1 Barclay St., oppo- 
site Astor House. 

We sell all new Books, except 
net ones, at 25 per cent. off pub- 
lishers’ prices. 





AMERICA’S NEW POSSESSIONS. 

What could be more appropriate for a holiday 
sift than a book containing 125 photographs in 
natural colors presenting humorous, pathetic, 
picturesque, and historic views illustrative of 
life and conditions in the Philippine Islands? 
This charming book delights both old and young, 


and has been highly praised by United States 
Army officers and others who have become fa- 
miliar with the scenes portrayed. Printed on 
heavy, ivory-finished paper; handsome covers. 
Price, only $1, postpaid. A beautiful gift book. 
Address J, FRANK ROBERTSON, 139 Sth Av., 
New York. 
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KINDS OF READERS 


Those. Who Are Absorbed in Cur- 
tent Books and Those Who 


View New Things Con- 
temptuously. 


There are two kinds of readers, those 
that confine their attention to popular 
books of the day and that other class 
which looks upon all contemporary litera- 
ture as being ‘copious terrestrial dross 
that welters chaotically.” There is, of 
course, another brand which divides its 
interest between the old-time writings-- 
the classics—and the best modern books. 
This latter, a wise, sensible class, is, I 
imagine, not so numerous as either of the 
two first mentioned. 

It would appear, then, that there was 4 
cenflict between the old and the new. The 
man who finds his pleasure in old and hap- 
py far-off things and triumphs long ago, 
eares not the flip of a penny for the 
best of contemporary literature, to him a 
dreary wilderness of words. How often 
do we hear one of these say that he will 
not read a book that is not a hundred 
years old, and that it is a hopeless task 
to attempt to pick from the multitudinous 
production of books that goes on from year 
to year the ones which are worth read- 
ing. It is, I know from experience, a 
fruitless task to attempt to correct this 
last idea. The antiquarian is a most obsti- 
nate person, and absolutely blind to the 
merit of the present, which will be the 
“glorious past’’ to a succeeding genera- 
tion, or, as Davies says, “Old men plant 
young trees, the fruit whereof another 
age shall take.” 

It was only the other day that I attempt- 
ed to get a well-known writer to read a 
couple of modern books which had given 
me a great deal of pleasure. Despite the 
fact that he knew of my devotion to the 
old authors, and should have, in conse- 
quence of this fact, it seemed to me, paid 
some little heed to my opinion, he ab- 
solutely refused to look at the books I 
offered him. He said he did not care to 
read any book that had not stood the test 
of time; that he would not undertake to 
winnow the good from the bad in modern 
literature. It was in vain that I argued 
that the books he read were the popular 
books of the long ago, and that best-liked 
books of to-day would be the ones which 
would be treasured by future generations. 
The obdurate person I addressed was Am- 
brose Bierce, and the books I offered him 
were Seton-Thompson’'s ‘ Biography of a 
Grizzly"’ and ‘‘ David Harum.” I said 
further to Mr. Bierce: If you will not read 
modern books by what right can you ex 
pect people to read your books? His reply 
was characteristic, and was: ‘“ They 
don’t.” I might have replied that very 
many have, and more should read his 
“Tales of Soldiers and Civilians’’; but 
this would have been slurring his other 
literary chicks, so I refrained. 

It was unfortunate for himself and the 
that Carlyle should have set his 
face against the best work of his contem- 
He denounced everything 
ten during his day as being rubbish, 
and flummery; his 
the old, avoid the new. 
kiography, published in Maga- 
zine in 1832, he said: ‘Consider the 
multitude of mortals that handle the pen 
in these days, and can mostly spell and 
write without glaring violations of gram- 
mar, the question naturally arises: How 
is this, then, that no work proceeds from 
them bearing any stamp of authenticity 
and permanence; of worth more than one 
day? How is it that of all these countless 
multitudes no one can attain to the smallest 
mark of excellence or produce aught that 
shall endure longer than ‘a snow-flake on 
the river,’ or the foam on penny 
We answer: Because they are foam; 
cause there is no reality in them.” 


poraries, writ- 
tin- 
advice was, read 
In his essay on 
Fraser's 


beer? 
be- 


To use Carlyle's own words, “ The ques- 
tion naturally arises"’ who were these 
writers of England and America, and what 
books were those that could not endure 
longer than “ foam on penny beer"? Dur- 
ing the dozen years prior to the publica- 
tion of Carlyle’s essay Sir Walter Scott 
produced some of his best work, including 
‘*Tvanhoe "; Keats, Byron, Shelley, Words- 
worth, Rogers, Coleridge, Elizabeth Bar- 
rett, Felicia Hemans, Tennyson, and Hood 
were singing their immortal lays which 
defy “the effacing finger’’; De Quincey 
produced “The Opium Eater,” Hazlitt his 
“Table Talk,"’ J. Mill his “ Political Econ- 
omy,” Charles Lamb his “ Essays of Elia,"’ 
Landor his “Imaginary Conversations," 
Mary Mitford “Our Village,” Bulwer his 
“Pelham,” and Hallam his “ Constitutional 
History.”” In America during these years 
Cooper was at the height of his fame, Irv- 
ing had published his ‘Sketch Book’”’; 
Lindley Murray, “Memoirs of His Own 
Life’; Audubon, “Birds of America”; 
Noah Webster, “‘An American Dictionary 
of the English Language"; Dunlop, “ His- 
tory of the American Theatre,” while Poe, 
Bryant, and Longfellow had begun 
These were the books that could 
dure longer than ‘‘a snowflake on the 
river”’ or “foam on penny beer.” If Car- 
lyle were alive to-day he would be sighing 
for the good old times of 1832! 

It was not alone Carlyle, Walpole, Hume, 
and Macaulay who, in order to appreciate 
writing at its true value, thought it must 
be old! Milton was a boy of seven when 
Shakespeare died, and the first folio edition 
of the collected plays had been published 
for some little time, when he wrote in the 
preface of his “Samson Agonistes” that 
“the three tragic poets, [Aeschylus, Sopho- 
cles, and Euripides,} unequaled yet by any, 
and the best rule to all who endeavor to 


to sing! 
not en- 





write tragedy.” And yet Milton had read 
“Romeo and Juliet,” “Othello,” “ Mac- 
beth,” “ Lear,” and “ Hamlet.”” With these 
great works in his mind's eye, he is able 
to say that the three ancients above noted 
“vindicate tragedy from the small esteem, 
or rather infamy, which, tn the account of 
many, it undergoes at this day.’’ It was 
the sad reflection of Goldsmith that when- 
ever he wrote anything the “‘ public made 
a point to know nothing about it.” But 
what is stranger still is that when Sir 
Thomas Blount published a work in which 
he had collected the judgments passed by 
learned men on famous writers, the names 
of Spenser, Shakespeare, or Milton are not 
to be found! What learned men overlooked 
the despised unwise had taken to their 
heart of hearts. 

It would not be a difficult matter to 
present what is on the tip of every anti- 
quarian’s tongue, a list of books which 
were famous in their day, but which are 
now sunk in the “ lower deep” of oblivion. 
There are indeed a very great many books 
which deserve resurrection. But what does 
it matter that Elkanah Settle (what a 
name for a poet!) was a rival of Dryden, 
that Dr. Johnson pronounced one of 
Richardson's novels immoral—possibly the 
doctor was right—or that Pomfret’s 
‘Choice’ was once a “universal favor- 
ite’’? Settle, Richardson, and Pomfret had 
their day, and, to my way of thinking, 
were well entitled to their laurels. It is 
more to the point that Walpole, who de- 
spised the work of his contemporaries, de- 
nounced “ Tristram Shandy,” which made a 
“ great noise in the world,” as being “ the 
dregs of nonsense’; that Macaulay, when 
in the “full vintage of his flowing hon- 
ors and purpled greatness,” and enamored 
of his old tomes, refused to read Carlyle 
or Ruskin or Hume, whose age he de- 
nounced as ‘sunk in stupidity and bar- 
barism,” and yet it produced “ Clarissa,” 
“Tom Jones,” ‘ Amelia,”” the “‘ Rambler,” 
* Rasselas,"’ Blackstone’s ‘‘ Commentaries,” 
Collins’s ‘“‘ Odes,” and Gray’s ‘ Poems.” 

It was Coleridge who pointed out, and 
with truth, in the history of his own mental 
growth, that “no models of past time, 
however perfect, can have the same vivid 
effect on the youthful mind as the produc- 
tions of contemporary genius. The great 
works of past ages seem to a young man 
things of another race, in respect to which 


«his faculties must remain passive and sub- 


missive, 
tains. 


even as to the stars and moun- 
But the writings of a contemporary, 
perhaps not many years older than him- 
self, surrounded by the same circum- 
stances and disciplined by the same man- 
ners, possess a reality for him, and inspire 
an actual friendship as of a man for a 
man.” Hamilton Wright gabie tapped the 
intense antiquarian on the 
he “Tt is this vital 
relation to his own age which distinguishes 
the scholar from the pedant. The 
of the past always remains; we do not sur- 
render it when we accept the new truth 
ind listen to the new melody; we are not 
lisloyal to it when we live deeply and reso- 
lutely in which birth. 
forms of because 


squarely “ co- 


coanut’’ when said, 


charm 


the age gives us 
art, 
new beauty to reveal, 


truth to illustrate.’ 


are no final 
has 


There 
truth 
and beauty 


always 
new 
So long as you can keep the old dram- 
atists and dramatic histories away from the 
bookworm, he will retain his delight in the 
theatre, but let him take up with these, 
when all at once he will construct a ram- 
part of and solid words and hurl 
burning globules of language into the ranks 
of contemporary actors and dramatists. 
He will then only emerge from his tower 
and enter the theatre where “one of the 
classics’ is presented, or to witness a 
dramatization of a favorite old novel. This 
antiquarian spirit is difficult to decipher 
or account for. I once lured one of these 
retrospective personages, who had not been 
to a theatre in a decade, to witness the per- 
formance of a well-known comedian. Next 
day he told me that he had enjoyed the 
play hugely, and that the actor was a 
revelation. Two weeks later a friend in- 
vited the same person to see another actor, 
when he replied that 
performer on the American stage, and 
he did not care to see any other. He 
had seen him two weeks before! This per- 
son was like the man who bought the Ency- 
clopaedia Brittanica and read the first vol- 
The only things he could talk about 
were subjects which began with “a,” and 
te was so filled up and satisfied with these 
hat he would not read anything else. 


firm 


there was only one 


ume, 


I know of one case 
served to correct a virulent attack of 
antiquarianism, and the strange dislike 
for that which is worthy in contemporary 
literature. Philander was a devotee of the 
drama. He was so pleased with Miss Viola 
Allen’s performance in “ The Christian” 
and with Miss Maud Adams in “ The Lit- 
tle Minister” that he was prompted to 
buy and read the books from which the 
dramatizations were made. Lured on by 
these two books, which he was almost 
ashamed to admit that he enjoyed, Phi- 
lander has been reading lately all the 
novels which are to be dramatized and put 
on the stage this season. It was a strange 
sight to see on my friend’s study table the 
other day, consorting with Shakespeare, 
Raleigh, Swift, Addison, and their fellows, 
Westcott’s ‘“ David Harum,” Mitchell's 
“ Adventures of Francois,”’ Allen’s 
“Choir Invisible,” and Ford’s “ Janice 
Meredith.” The theatre had cured him of 
his loathing for contemporary thought and 
fiction, and he admitted that never before 
had he taken so much interest in life, nor 
did the present ever appear so roSy to 
him, 

It is unfortunate that a great many peo- 
ple look upon all that is old as golden, 
and all that is new as gilt. Indeed, the 
man who cannot see anything good in the 


where the theatre 





living present, in “ these golden days, fruit- 
ful in golden deeds,’ who lives in the dead 
past, will generally be found to be a mel- 
ancholy, disgruntled, and discontented in- 
FRANK J. WILSTACH. 
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told that certain writers did 
thus and so, but the author does not ‘give 
us the opportunity to judge for curselves. 
Pertinent are missed more than 
the omission of a hundred pages of data 
would have been. But then the chronology 
would have been shattered As it ts, Mr 
Waliszewski has attempted to pour a gal- 
lon into a quart measure, with the inevita- 
ble result. Little besides the sediment re- 
main 
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Joseph Conrad’s “Lord Jim.” 

It is conceded that Mr. Conrad, like Bri- 
tannia, rules the waves. Other’ writers 
have told stirring tales of those “ that do 
business in great waters,”’ and have given 
vivid and picturesque descriptions of the 
ocean in its storms and tn its calms. But 
when we one of Mr. Conrad’s books 
we are aware of of this. At once 
there “so loud a calling of the sea” 
that we embark with the writer upon the 
great adventure of the deep. We know for 
ourselves ‘‘the magic monotony of exist- 
ence between sky and water”; we feel all 
the prosaic exaction of the life, and, at the 
same time, we are fascinated and held by 
the mysterious, dominating spirit brooding 
always upon the gea. 

Not less than in Mr. Conrad’s surpassing- 
ly beautiful ‘ Youth,”’ peerless among 
short stories, do we feel all this in “ Lord 
Jim,"’ but “ Lord Jim” is much more than 
a romance of the sea. It is said that its 
author meant it to be a brief narrative, 
but that it took itself into its own hands, 
and swept its writer with it into a profound 
study of a psychic phenomenon. If this be 
true, we are grateful to the tale that thus 
assumed the mastership, and insisted upon 
its own evolution. 

“Lord Jim” is the story of a boy born 
in a quiet English parsonage, but filled 
with a thirst for adventure that leads him 
early to a sailor's life. He has that sublime 
young egotism, that pathetic young faith 
in himself, that refusal to believe it pos- 
sible that life can hold for him defeat or 
failure, in a word, that very spring and 
essence of youth, which no living writer 
understands as does Mr. Conrad. The boy’s 
dreams are always of his own heroic deeds, 
of the glad leap with which spirit and fiesh 
will respond to the trumpet call of perilous 
occasion. Once, by a hair’s breadth, he is 
too late for such response, and long he 
waits, rising rapidly the while in his pro- 
fession, to hear that call again. At last, 
when he is twenty-four years old, and 
mate of a vessel steaming through a calm 
Oriental sea, under the silent stars, with 
$00 peaceful pilgrims sleeping upon the 
deck, swiftly, appallingly rises beside him 
“ the veiled opportunity ""—the dream of his 
life. And, behold, he quails before it. Just 
one instant too long was the strain, just 
one feather’s weight too great the tempta- 
tion, and something within him snapped, 
a great sentiment gave way to selfish logic; 
courage was conquered by cowardice, and 
he—jumped, yielding to a mad instinct of 
self-preservation, and irrevocably losing 
the life he saved. 

Here Mr. Conrad begins his study of a 
soul. He tells his tale not from within, but 
from without, putting it into the mouth ot 
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an interested observer that he himself may 
not assume the novelist’s privilege of om- 
niscience, He feels his way, step by step, 
along the obscure chambers of. that cloud 
ed, crude felt full 
significance, th stain of it 
ntrived, 
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fallen terribly fallen 
through 
Get 


evasion! 


my 
your own 
and try 

Live this tring down, h 
hopefully, in the light of day. 

write to the homefolk. } 
silence adds to their agony. They will have 
heard the worst of you; let them know the 
best—that you live and love them, and have 
not ceased worthily to resolve.’ 
something like this, the plain 
practical way out; and, for all their beauty, 
we cannot help becoming impatient of 
labyrinthine mazes that lead to that other 
tragically inadequate “ veiled opportunity " 
—that supreme snatched out of 
obscurity; but, alas, a sacrifice not to hu- 
n.anity or to duty, but to poor Jim's cen- 
tial and exalted egoism,"’ ‘‘a_ pitiless 
wedding with a shadcwy ideal of conduct.” 

However one may weary of the slippery 
elusiveness of the psychic conclusions, or 
may rebel against the ultimate tragedy of 
the book, there are compensations of depth 
and beauty upon every page. Never were 
Mr. Conrad's felicity of phrase and charm 
of atmosphere more obvious than in ‘ Lord 
Jim."" His danger is that, like Mr. James, 
he may become entangled in his own su- 
rreme literary art, and may sacrifice sim- 
plicity and directness of purpose to nis very 
perfection of method, 

As it stands, however, a book of the rare 
literary quality of “Lord Jim” is some- 
thing to receive with gratitude and joy, and 
with a sense of a distinction conferred upon 
the readers of romance. 
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Nineteenth Century Painters.* 


This is a handsomely made volume, and 
most of the reproductions give a fairly 
satisfactory impression of the originals, 
Among the fifty painters represented are 
the Americans Whistler, Thayer, and Sar- 
gent, whose diverse methods and ways of 
looking at nature are well exemplified by 
the portrait of Carlyle, “The Angel,”’ and 
‘Ellen Terry as Lady Macbeth.” Through- 
out the collection, in fact, an unusually 
eareful choice has been made, and there 
are few instances in which a painter is 
subjected to the injustice of representa- 
tion without discrimination. In many 
cases, of course, the selection of a char- 
acteristic example leads to a somewhat 
hackneyed choice. Rossetti’s “ Beata Bea- 
trix’ is almost as well known as it is be- 
loved, the “Love and Death” of Watts 
has the stamp of inevitability, Millais's 
“ Huguenot,” Delaroche’s “ Princes in the 
Tower,” Ingres’s ‘‘La Source,” have 
served their makers long and faithfully; 
but, on the other hand, Monet's “ A Wali 
in Gray Weather” gives an impression of 
his talent that is both characteristic and 
unfamiliar, “The Ballet Girl,” by Dégas, 
known so well by reputation, is neverthe- 
less not usually found in this type of 
picture book, and the same is true of 
Whistler's ‘ Carlyle,” in composition so 
like the better-known portrait of the 
artist's mother, : 

The text accompanying the pictures con- 


ts of unpretentious, straightforward ac- 
pat of The lives and methods of the 
ters. It is devoid of purely technical 
terest, but is peetectiy well adapted to 
the enlightenment of the general reader as 
to the broad es controlling the very 
different les of art produced 


prolific 


and | 
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CLUB WOMEN AND LIBRARIES 
AGAIN. 


May not a timely and needed word be 
written here of women’s clubs in the 
light of the sixth annual convention of 
the New York State Federation, which 
closed its session in Albany on Nov. 16? 
Officers and delegates went to their 
homes fully satisfied with the results of 
the convention. The programme had 
been carried out to the letter, admirable 
papers discussing a hundred questions, 
more or less, had been presented, and per- 
fect good-will and fellowship had pre- 
vailed. The esprit de corps, the inspira- 
tion of numbers, the privilege of hearing 
prominent women speak, or the honor of 
addressing so distinguished a gathering, 
all gave pleasure and satisfaction to the 
individual; but now that delegates have 
returned home and the glamour of the 
meeting will be 
strange if they do not begin to wonder 
and ask: ‘“ What was it all about? What 
have I really gained to pass on to others, 


has been dispelled, it 


to report to the club that sent me as a 
delegate?”’ 

Practically two entire sessions were de- 
while six 


voted to business, 


were left for the presentation and dis- 


necessary 


cussion of the seventeen main topics, be- 


sides which there were sixty-two sub- 
topics, any one of which was worthy of 
more than After 
hour’s consideration of literature, there 
was an immediate jump to philanthropy, 
the press followed hard upon industrial 


arts among women, and music was fol- 


passing notice. an 


lowed by civics. It was impossible for 
the mind to grasp any 
diverse subjects so rapidly and hurriedly 


We understand that the time 


meaning from 


presented. 
allotted to cach speaker for a sub-topic 
varied from five to eight minutes, and 
any one exceeding her time was “ gav- 
eled down,” with her theme in her en- 
thusiasm only partially developed. 

It is evident that the 


this basis was overcrowded, and that no 


programme on 
topic could be adequately presented and 
the brief time 
the 
unsymmetrical, 


rounded out in allowed. 


least, programme was 
and lacking 


this was because every 


To say the 
disjointed, 

in continuity; 
federated club felt that its special sphere 
of activity should receive recognition on 
the convention programme, and the fed- 
eration yielded to this sentiment for the 
sake of harmony. In this regard it would 
that the 
serious mistake of attempting too much, 


seem federation is making the 
and failing therefore to accomplish any- 
The effort to 


and so varied topics in order to please 


thing. discuss so many 
every club by reviewing its work is de- 
feating the very purpose of the organiza- 
tion itself. : 

It is difficult to say whether the New 
York Federation really has any common 
purpose, though it is claimed that the 
founding of an industrial training school 
its ideal. This 


briefly considered, like all other topics, 


for girls is has been 
and consequently defeated at three suc- 
the dele- 
understanding of 
The ap- 


parent want of support in this measure 


cessive conventions, because 
did get 


the school and its real object. 


gates not an 


was due to the short time allowed at the 
conventions for a thorough discussion of 
the the 


school, 


plans pertaining to proposed 
However, as we suggested some weeks 
ago, there is a common ground for fed- 
eration work, if that organization would 
at any meeting allow sufficient time to 
That 
work is the founding and encouragement 
of 
and 


intelligently discuss the subject. 


libraries. Every city, town, village, 


this State 
In 
are to-day 

When will New York 
that boast? 


rural community in 


should have a free library. Massa- 


chusetts only eight villages 
without libraries 
be able 

New York haé the best library law in 
the Union. 


stood by all club women. 


to make 


It should be read and under- 
No State of- 
fers so much financial and other help 
in founding and libra- 


ries as does the State of New York. But 


organizing free 





| easily 








before this ald is given, there must be 
in every locality a moving, inspiring 
force to create the demand for a library; 
the State is powerless without this initia- 
tive on the part of the community, The 
New York Federation is neglecting this 
opportunity to co-operate with the library 
movement. In Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
in fact throughout the West, in Georgia, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and Vermont 
the federations are adopting as their 
work the founding of libraries where 
there are none, and the encouragement 
of those that struggle for existence. 

In this State some of the cities are 
without proper library facilities, while 
the library needs of most of the small 
towns and rural communities are very 
evident. An obligation rests upon the 
New York Federation. Is it willing that 
other federations should outstrip it in the 
Many will watch with 
est to see if a resolution that was 
troduced just before the federation ad- 
journed two weeks ago receives any at- 


race? 
in- 


tention whatever from the Executive 
Board, to which 
resolution was as follows: 


Resolved,-That the Executive Board be 


it was referred. 


instructed to devote a half day at the | 


next convention to the discussion of the 
federation’s opportunities and responsi- 


bilities in regard to public and traveling | 


libraries, university extension, and other 
phases of home education. 


If the women’s clubs of this State fully 
realized what a public library is, they 
would never rest until every community 
in the State was equipped with a library. 
As public-spirited women they should not 
miss the splendid within 
grasp for the development and enrich- 


means 


ment of life. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE EDU- 
CATED. 


The columns of THz New York TIMES | 


are not devoted to 
ordinary 


not 


SATURDAY REVIEW 
the discussion of 
questions, and certainly 
But among 
many thousands of men 
education. To 
who live in the City of New 
we think that it be 
to point out that they 
and especially at 


political 
those of 
our 


a partisan nature. 


readers are 


and women of those 
of them 
York 
amiss 
many 


present time, a responsibility quite dif- 


cannot 
have in 


respects, 


who are uninstructed or but indifferent- 
ly instructed. 
the fact that an educated person must 


necessarily understand more clearly 
than others the conditions of 
orderly, and upright administration 
the affairs of a large community. 

must know that these conditions 
very different from those that present 


In the lat- 


decent, 

of 
He 
are 


themselves in a small town. 


ter the causes and the remedies for de- 


fects and faults are readily seen by all. | 


The machinery of administration is com- 
pact, its operations and its agencies are 
and if it 

man who cares 


familiar, goes very wrong 


every about it can rec- 
ognize almost at once who are accounta- 
they 
great city this cannot 


The machinery is both 


ble and can know how can be 


In a 
be done. 


reached. 
extensive and complex. A thorough un- 
derstanding of it is possible only to a 
few, and an understanding 
even for an intelligent guidance in ordi- 
nary political action is hardly possible 
for the majority. For the educated, if 
their education is worth anything, it is 
always 
trouble to reach such an understanding 
act upon it honestly and unsel- 
their be useful. 


Hence their responsibility. 


and to 


fishly, influence will 


Again, the educated have the immense 


advantage, or can have it, of knowledge | 


of the history of organized communi- 


ties and of the experience of other times | 
and other peoples in dealing with evils | 


or with difficulties such as we must deal 
with. They left to the blind 
groping after short cuts to good govern- 
ment to which ignorant men are prone. 
They 
has ever been accomplished in 


are not 


know that nothing of real value 


human 


societies without time and patience and 


systematic_effort and the subordination 
of immediate interests and personal 
prejudices to the common advantage. 
know that the experience of the 
past has been a continuous and progres- 
sive course of instruction, and that it 
has determined certain generalizations 
which cannot be disregarded with safety 
or with honor. Hence again their re- 
sponsibility. Ther are not free either 


They 





| ing 


their | 


| with it. 


the | 





| eation of character. 
This responsibility comes chiefly from | 





| analysis of thought, 


sufficient | 





| fighting nature of man, 





to commit the errors of the ignorant or 
to assume indifference to the conse- 
quences of such errors. They are, in the 
forcible language of the old jurispru- 
dence, “charged with knowledge" of 
what experience has shown can or can- 
not be done, and they cannot turn aside 
from the plain path of their duty and in 
the tribunal of their own conscience 
plead the poor excuse of ignorance. 

We wish to call the attention of our 
readers to these facts very earnestly. 
We beg them to remember and steadily 
to bear in mind that in the trials of the 
next year in this great city they have a 
distinct part to bear. They can do much 
to raise the level of life here; they can 
aid powerfully to make better the condil- 
tions of existence for multitudes who, of 
practically helpless. 


themselves, are 


| They can help to make cleaner, more 
inter- | 


wholesome, hopeful and helpful 
the surroundings of thousands of the 


more 


| homes of those who cannot readily de- 


fend them. It will not at best be an 


| easy task, and it will require precisely 
The | 


the 
they will, render. 
shameful thing if that service is not ren- 
dered. 


service that the educated can, if 


It will be a sad and 





WOMEN AND ROMANTIC WRITING. 
Our esteemed contemporary, The Even- 
discussed at some 


Post, recently 


length the inability of women to write 


| the genuinely romantic novel, the novel 
of 


The fact that certain wo- 


men writers of to-day had succeeded in 


incident. 


attracting public attention to their 
contemporary to be a matter of perma- 
nent significance, and in this we agree 
The truth is that the output of 
novels of incident on the part of the 
present woman novelist is due to her de- 
sire to meet the demands of the current 
taste and thereby to sell her books. But 
it is, indeed, not in the nature of things 
that women should of their own choice 
and independent initiative write ‘‘ drum 
The prancing 


and trumpet” chronicles. 
of the war horse and the clank of armor 
may have a certain fascination for a 
very young woman, yet it is not as the 
militant hero that she conceives her 


knight, but rather as the warrior con- 


|} quered and at her feet. 
ferent from that of the mass of people | 


Woman has almost invariably found 
that her forte in fiction lay in the delin- 
Now in novels de- 
pending on the study of human nature in 
its secret places there is abundant room 
tor the introduction of incident. Read- 
ers of “ Romola” and “ Adam Bede” 
and “ The Mill on the Floss” will easily 
recall stirring incidents growing directly 
out of the inevitable acts of the charac- 
ters so perfectly pictured in the pages 
of these works. But the personalities of 
the actors, their thoughts, and their feel- 
ings are the true source of interest in 
these novels. 

And this is natural. 
be expected to rejoice in the spinning of 


A woman cannot 


la complex web of incident for its own 


sake. Her mind will surely lead to the 
and emo- 


the 


motive, 


tion. She desires to know inner 


| springs of action, and to get at these 


she will construct her story as nearly 
as may be out of incidents created by 
the natural actions of the 


personages whom she has brought to- 


contrasting 


gether. Even the poorest of the novels 
written by women tend in this direction, 


} and without doubt their best work is en- 
practicable, and if they take the | 


For the male 
reader of the novel—and, when all is 
said and done, he is a tolerably numer- 
ous being—this is a good thing, If any 
power can give him the gift to see him- 
self as others see him, it is the power 


tirely along these lines. 


of a keen, sympathetic, feminine mind, 
which is invariably quick in its recogni- 
tion of characteristics and which, when 
trained to literary production, can set 
forth the results of its character study 
in most convincing style. Let the men 
attend to the novels of fight and fury 


| and the women to the delineation of do- 


mestic virtues and faults. We shall get 
a sounder literature thus than we shall 
if the women attempt to enter into the 
which they 
never understand and with which they 


have no sympathy. 


PETER NOT ROBBED TO PAY PAUL. 

When Andrew the Stimulator bids us 
leave off reading newspapers and maga- 
zines, the advice is doubtless intended for 
our good. In the kindness of his heart he 
imagines we will at once devote the time 


works in this line did not appear to our | 7€&"s end to year's end. 





gained to the perusal of books and to our 


eternal profit. 
no. 

Mr. Lang's argument is good, but his 
premises are wrong. He leaves it to be 
inferred that the time devoted to news- 
papers is time taken from books, and I 
contend that this is never the case. A man 
reads his newspaper on the cars and a 
woman in odd moments during the day. 
What books would we care to read in that 
way? 

And it is not time wasted. Suppose be- 
tween breakfast and an interview with the 
cook an editorial is read which awakens 
interest in a new subject or a distant 
country. On the way to market it is 
thought over, and although speedily dis- 
placed by more pressing matters, it revives 
in a few days perhaps, when the maga- 
zines and reviews come in. These are 
looked through eagerly, and if they contain 
articles on the desired subject they in- 
The next step leads 
to the library in search of books, recom- 
mended by our good friends the reviewers, 
and those that especially please or instruct 
will be later sought at the book stores. 

That is random 
to show that newspapers lead toward books 
rather than away from them. 


But would Wwe? Candidly, 


crease the interest. 


Just an illustration at 


But take the news columns alone. They 
contain current history, and a short daily 
reading suffices to keep one in touch with 
the great world, 
from 


outside as distinguished 
world. We 
schoolgirls 


like one I met a few years ago, who had 


our dear 


not 


own narrow 


would care to have many 
taken first prize in ancient history, and who 
did not know there was a war in Cuba. 

Mr. Lang would say that there are some 
who read nothing but newspapers and cheap 
magazines. They never open a book from 
True. Put them 
island with Omar Khayyam 
and Dante and they will use them as fuel 
for a “little friendship fire.” 
them a On the other 
read books, and 
whose ancestors, perhaps, owned books and 
choice engravings even when they wanted 
proper food, we bless and honor the press. 
As for the magazines, 


on a desert 


Pray leave 


newspaper or two. 


hand, those of us who 


are we ever suffi- 
ciently grateful for the literary feast they 
spread for us? It is like a club, where we 


are introduced 


to new writers, and occa- 


sionally receive a benison from the older 
And think of Cole’s engravings of the 
old masters and the drawings of that dear, 


delightful Castaigne! 


ones, 


What happiness they 
No, 
Mr. Lang; teach us to be more appreciative, 
not less so. 


provide for lovers of black and white! 


Having been “ amang ye, taking notes ” 
I have come to the following 
radical conclusion: First, those who read 
@& page or two at 
that, invariably choose the poorest as the 
easiest and quickest read. the other 
side, show me a reader of the best news- 
papers, and you are showing me the owner 
of at least a few well-worn, tenderly marked 
books, 

Finally, to all interested in political econ- 
omy, education, 
like to 


for some time, 


newspapers only, and 


On 


or philanthropy, I would 
that one of the wisest and 
most far-reaching measures for the general 
the reduction in 
TIMES. 


say 


good was 
New YorK 


price of Tus 
A. Z. 8. 


THE ALOOFNESS OF THE LITER- 
ARY MAN. 

A few weeks ago we were discussing the 
disinterested pursuit of reforms, in which 
Lowell, Curtis, and Warner, three literary 
men highly representative of American 
culture, engaged. It suggests the question 
of whether or not the single-minded direc- 
tion of thought to one aim 
to many has been characteristic of men 
of letters, There has been a tradition to 
the effect that the pursuit of literature ig 
in itself sufficient to engage the honest 
thought as well as the affections of the 
average man of letters—why should an- 
other be added? But how is this tradition 
sustained? In one way or another, does 
not the average mind of the literary man— 
not necessarily American—desire the relax- 
ation afforded by the easy pace of a hobby 
horse? In this strenuous land, perhaps the 
man of letters doubly needs an alter-ego, 
an objective interest, to eliminate energy 
in one direction by a counter-irritant in an- 
other. Nothing rests tired faculties 
completely than change of work. 
delightful essay expresses it: 


or its diffusion 


more 
As a 


It takes the finest activity to be truly at 
leisure. For being at leisure Is but a name 
for being active from an inner impulse in- 
stead of a necessity, moving like a dancer, 
or a skater, for the sake of one’s inner 
rhythm. 

“For the sake of one’s inner rhythm” 
strikes the mind as a most happy phrase. 
Perhaps this is the secret spring of much 
of the versatility shown by men of letters 
in other things besides their own particu- 
lar art. 

It has long been an idea in the world that 
the literary man whose mind is. purely liter- 
ary and only sympathetic with the aesthetic 
consideration of work as art, is, about all 
practical affairs, sincerely impractical; 
that the nature of the literary mind is to 
hold itself aloof from mundane matters, 
and to occupy toward the problems of * so- 
cial aims”’ and politics the relative posi- 
tion that is held by reformers and politi- 
cians toward literature—of appreciation 
and comprehension from the outside; the 





position of a person who is a dilettante 
upon many subjects, and a connoisseur 
upon his own particular métier. This has 
the element of poetic justice which appeals, 
but, as is often the case, individual differ- 
ences occur to shift the weight in the scale, 
and there are instances that rush to the 
mind of poets and prose thinkers who have 
been, and with honor, men of affairs. And 
their pursuit other things than their 
obvious calling was not disinterested. Mil- 
ton was as zealous a reformer and politi- 
clan he was a poet, but did not his 
championship of liberty and public free- 
dom take his mind unwarrantably from 
the literary work which he might have 
made even more perfect than he did? ‘‘ The 
trumpet in his hand” speaks more clearly 
of the man than the labored vaunt of doc- 
trines of reform and his championship of 
English liberty. He was so much more a 
poet than he was a patriot—by achievement 
if not intention. Achievement is the weight 
in the scale. 

Machiavelli played the dual réte of poltti- 
cian and author, and so did Bacon—alter- 


of 


as 


nately statesman and philosophic man of | 


letters. So was Macaulay, who sympa- 
thetically appreciated the effort to show 
ability in more than one direction. 

The literary man who has been involved 
in affairs political and practical has ex- 
isted, and doubtless will continue to do so— 
with the reserves of reasons. Shakespeare 
was an actor, as well as a poet, and Scott 
was a lawyer, but one takes it that some 
primary need or accident of training and 
environment is responsible for the career 
of the really literary man in other fields 
apart from his recognized domain of letters. 
For the literary man really belongs to lit- 
erature, and his affillation with common- 
place questions has the conscious strain of 
perfunctory and visionary consideration. 
Pegasus does not care for harness. Keats 
and Shelley, except as they were bound by 
their art, were neither too blind nor too 
loose in everyday matters. Shelley was, 
paradoxically, quite zealous and superbly 
impractical in his theoretic ideas of re- 
form, which never included the idea of 
himself as a subject for missionary work! 

Lamb was necessarily bound by his daily 
needs to immolate himself in the South 
Sea House. “ The last of the Elizabeth- 
ans” conquered himself daily in his round 
of uncongenial work. “I gradually be- 
cume content,” he writes, ‘‘ doggedly con- 
tent, as wild animals are in cages." Haw- 
thorne, too, was obliged at one period of 
his life te struggle with most distasteful 
work in the Salem Custom House. Had 
he been freed from the strain of this life, 
as much a fret on his freedom of mind 
as chains to a slave, one cannot imagine 
any cult of work that would have seemed 
desirable to his soul save literary em- 
ployment. The author of “The Scarlet 
Letter’’ and ‘‘ Mosses from an Old Manse” 
weuld have preferred to commune with his 
“inmost m2” safely sheltered by his 
Wayside elms. 

“ Art is long '’—it is, indeed, too long for 
the hasty dash at the gamut of its chro- 
matic scale, with a divided interest in “ so- 
cial aims,’"’ making insistent claim, on the 
other hand, to be resultant in the accord 
of thought and philosophy one expects to 
exist in the work of the great author. 

The question resolves itself: 'Had one bet- 
ter be an ineffectual reformer of social 
and political abuses which it would require 
the technical study of a lifetime to right, 
or must one devote one’s self wholly to 
the calling of which one is most securely 
representative? The medium of literary 
work has proved most efficacious in right- 
ing social abuses. Look at the work of 
Dickens, and Besant, and many others— 
by the power of their work they inculcated 
the spirit of the reforms they wished. 

The literary man’s interest may—and 
should—be as broad and as inclusive as 
his culture, but in this imperfect life the 
difficuity of serving two masters appeals 
sensibly, especially when bne is as “ mager- 
ful’ as literature. MAY HARRIS. 


APPRECIATION OF 
MULLER. 

In a recent number of Literature will be 
found a well-written appreciation of Prof. 
Max Miiller, which in a very short compass 
presents such a vivid and striking picture 
of the man and his work that it makes us 
realize as nothing else has done the im- 
mense amount of work he accomplished; at 
the same time, giving us an idea of the 
labor involved in the collations, prepara- 
tion, .revision, and passing of proofs for 
some of his larger undertakings. 

The author or editor of a -hundred vol- 
umes, the leader of English Orientalists, 
and one of Oxford’s most celebrated pro- 
fessors, his death is a loss to them and to 
the world at large. Born nearly eighty 
years ago, his life was filled to the end 
with hard work, successfully accomplished, 
his enthusiasm and energy never abating 
in the least. In fact, his “ Six Systems of 
Indian Philosophy’ appeared but a short 
time ago, when Prof. Miiller had nearly 
reached his seventy-seventh year. 


AN MAX 
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the smallest. This was reissued a few 
years ago, in a fully revised edition, under 
the patronage of the late Maharajah of 
Vizianagram, 

Prof. Miiller was equally interested in 
the Hymns of the Rig-Veda, several vol- 
umes of the text, of translations of 
which he published. 
skrit Literature’’ went into a second édl- 
tion as early as 1860; and the “ Veda” 
gradually led him into comparative philol- 
ogy and mythology. His articles on the 
science of mythology, and his famous lect- 
ures at the Royal Institute on the sclences 
of language, 1861-4, took England by storm. 


or 


His early position as to comparative my- | 
| cension, revision, or annotated reproduction, 


thology—which was closely connected with 
comparative philology—has been said by 
Andrew Lang, one of the system's most dis- 
tinguished adversaries, to be founded ‘on 
comparison between the Sanskrit names in 
the Rig-Veda and the mythic names in 
Greek, German, Slavonic, and other Aryan 
legends,"’ was reaffirmed in ‘‘ Chips from a 
German Workshop,” 1868-75, and in “ Se- 
lected Essays,"’ 1881, and even as lately as 
in his ‘“ Auld Lang Syne.” 

In his “Introduction to the Science of 
Religion,” given at the Royal Institute in 
1870, and later in his Gifford Lectures at 
Glasgow, Prof. Miiller set forth his views 
on the origin and growth of religion—In- 
dian, natural, physical, anthropological, 
and psychological—arousing great con- 
troversy the subject by his brilliant 
writings. 

Max Miiller’s ‘‘ Deutsche Liebe” reveals 
a beautiful side of his nature, showing ro- 
mantic German sentiment, a poetic outlook 
upon life, and a great warmth of sympathy. 
It is without doubt one of the most beautl- 


on 


} ful little works in existence, and it is said 


that those who do not know this ‘‘ Deutsche 
Liebe” fail to know the real man Miiller, 
although the same sympathetic idealism is 
shown in his philosophical works. 

Prof. Miiller was known to many people, 
principally as the delightful host—a repu- 
tation borne out by his face and bearing, 
which show kindly humor and the breeding 
and graceful courtesy of a man of the 
world. 

His English prose was clear, warm, and 
impassioned, and it is said he could make 
the driest discussion of philology as fas- 
icinating as a romance, his long years of 
preparation and hard study showing first 
of all in his finished and leisurely manner 
of delivery. 

One of the hardest workers of his day, 
Prof. Miiller had the faculty of making 
others work with him. He was always the 
centre of a scholarly circle, and it is 
thovght no one but he could have carried 
through the immense undertaking of a com- 
plete translation of the Sacred Books of the 
East—now reaching its fiftieth volume— 
at the same time securing not only the 
help of the Government and of the Oxford 
Press, but also. of the leading Orlentalists 
of Europe. The separate volumes, although 
in many cases the work of others, were ar- 
ranged by Prof Miiller, every page passing 
through his hands for revision before final 
publication. 

Not contented with these translations, 
Prof. Miiller next turned his attention to 
the publication of the original texts, of 
which several volumes have appeared. It 
was his greatest wish to draw India and 
England closer together, and the fact that 
the King of Siam and the Maharajah of 
Vizianagram were ready to support every 
such «work prepared by Max Miiller, no 
matter how costly, shews the influence his 
writings exert in the East, many of which 
have already found their way into the ver- 
naculars. 

The writer of the article in Literature 
says that, while Max Miiller was an ex- 
ceptionally fascinating teacher, both per- 
sonally and through his writings, he pos- 
sessed the rare gift of winning popularity 
without stooping from his high scholarly 
position. ‘‘ He did not bring learning down 
to the level of the multitude, but he gave 
the multitude eyes and ears to take in what 
he had to teach.” His writings have brought 
about a much more intelligent knowledge 
and appreciation of the Hindu people, as 
well as being powerful in many other direc- 
tions—always standing for the advancement 
of learning. 


Max Miiller had his detractors, but a 
scholar who was a foreign member of the 
French Institute, a Knight of the Prussian 
Ordre pour le Mérite, an honorary member 
of almost every learned society, and an 
honorary doctor of several universities, 
could probably afford to neglect them. The 
most signal honor he received was the ad- 
mission to the Privy Council. No common- 
er, absolutely unconnected with politics, 
has ever been thus honored by the Queen, 
save Huxley and Max Miilller. It was the 
crown of a lifetime of high and noble work. 


WHAT !S AN EDITION ? 


Although I have been connected many 
years with books and bookmaking I have 
yet to learn the precise significance of the 
word “ edition” as used by the publishers. 
When they tell us that a book is in its 
tenth edition, what do they mean? Do they 
mean the public to infer that 10,000 copies 
have been printed, thus indicating a certain 

of popularity valuable as an ad- 
is it only the conventional 
th 


His “‘ History of San- | 





| letter edition,”’ ‘ edition de luxe,” 





draw our own inference as to the size of 
the edition—whether it be 200, 500, or more. 

Stormonth defines “edition” to mean 
“the whole number of copies of a book 
printed at one time.’ But this is only one 
of its meanings, as now generally under- 
stood. Webster makes this Its secondary 
signification, giving its first as ‘‘ a literary 
work edited and published, as by a certain 
editor or in a certain manner.’”’ The Stand- 
ard Dictionary follows Webster in its clas- 


sification, but with each of its definitions | 


amplified and more happily expressed. The 
Century Dictionary gives us three defini- 
tions: “1. The act of editing. 2. An edited 
copy or Issue of a book or other work; a re- 


&c. 3. A concurrent issue or publication 
of coples of a book or some similar pro- 
duction; the number of books, &c., of the 
same kind published together, or without 


change of form or of contents; a multipli- | 


cation or reproduction of the same work 
or series of works; as, a large edition of 


a book, map, or newspaper; the work has | 


reached a tenth edition, the folio editions 


of Shakespeare's plays.” 
Discarding the first definition 


as irrel- 


evant to this discussion, we have then for | 
ene referring | 


edition two distinct meanings, 


specifically to matter, menner, and time 


or place of publication, as exemplified in | 


the expressions ‘‘ diamond edition,’’ ‘“‘ ex- 
Purgated edition,” “‘ revised edition,” 
** Donay 
&c., and the other, or secondary 
to the number of its impression, 
“first edition,’’ ‘‘ second edition,” &c. 
While this last or secondary meaning has 


edition,” 
meaning, 
as 


a certain definite technical use, it is unfor- | 
tunate that it is often so used by publish- | 
| ers as to lead the public to draw a wrong | 


inference. If a book is announced as in its 
eighth or tenth edition, the conclusion is 
that it is having a large sale, and is there- 
fcre worth reading, whereas the 


hundred rather than by the thousand. 
A few examples of publishers’ notices, 


| culled here and there from the columns of 


THE New YorK Times SATURDAY REVIEW, 
will show that these remarks are not hyper- 
critical. In one issue I find the statement 
that 
its fifth edition, or 83,000 copies, and a 
little later on I read that the same book 


has reached its thirteenth edition, or 233,000 | 


copies. In another place I read that an- 
other popular novel has reached its fifth 
edition, or sixteenth thousand, and still an- 
ether has run into its nineteenth edition, 
‘‘ which means that 200,000 copies have been 
sold since June.”’ A little calculation will 
show that the word edition in these cases 
is meaningless, unless it is used as syn- 
onymous with impression; and if so, it is re- 
dundant, for one edition is no different 
from another in these days of-printing from 
éiectrotype plates. It is too impossible to 
tell, in any of these instances, the exact 
number ef volumes printed in an edition. 
But when I read that two other well-known 
beoks have passed, respectively, their 
hundred and sixty-fourth and two hundred 
and thirty-seventh edition, the inference is 
fair that edition is used in these 
synonymous with thousand. 

If these remarks are well founded, would 
it net be well for publishers to come to 
some und>orstanding as to what shall con- 
stitute numerically an edition in the sec- 
ondary sense of the word, or drop it alto- 
gether in their announcements and substi- 
tute for it the word thousand? The expres- 
sion “first edition '’ would still retain its 
technical meaning to the book collector, but 
the word edition as generally used would 
gain a third definite signification and be 
no longer a sare to the public. 

JOHN DENISON CHAMPLIN. 


cases as 


Marie Bashkirtseff, by a Contemporary. 
The Onlooker of London prints a story 
from its Paris correspondent, ‘“‘ Adrienne,” 
of Marie Bashkirtseff. Apparently the 
writer knew the young Russian and ad- 
mired her beauty and wit, but she has no 
scruples in saying that Marie was “an im- 
pertinent minx.’”’ ‘ Adrienne" writes: 

I often met her in the house of a mutual 
friend, who one day gave a little féte 
in his country seat near Paris. Marie 
Bashkirtseff and Bastien Lepage graced 
the party, and the lovely Russian girl, 
who, with her halo of pale blond hair 
and her clinging soft white frock, looked 
like a Druidic priestess, began the day 


in the most triumphant mood—for was not 
she the star, nay, the sun, toward which 
we all turned our, eyes, blinking before so 
much loveliness! Bastien Pepage, her 
somewhat heavy but decidedly quaint 
adorer, was walking in her train, the 
fumes of incense were rising around her, 
she was in her own element, and her 
little feet did not touch the ground to 
which we, simple mortals, were attached. 
It ha pened. however, that myself and a 
frien ad just returned from Venice, and 
a few words were said at lunch about the 
city so dear to all artists, and which Bas- 
tien Lepage had just then the intention 
of visiting. So, a little later in the after- 
noon, as we had both gone to sit under 
a shady tree somewhat apart from the 
noisy rest, the young painter came, bring- 
ing with him a rustic seat which he in- 
stalied near ours, and began asking ques- 
tions about Venice. He grew interested, 
and I may as well confess that we fell 
quite under the charm of his original 
mind, and that the conversation lasted 
a three-quarters of an hour, if not 
more. Suddenly a most perfect little hand 
fell heavily on the young man's shoulder, 
and { saw Marie Bashkirtseff, white, 
trembling with rage, beaing at us with 
the eyes of a cat who sees her kittens in 
. She unceremoniously a the 

chi under Bastien Lepage: ‘“ Eh bien!” 
she cried, rsely, “have you nothing 
more interesting to do than lose your time 
with old women?” (To shelter our femin- 
ine vanity, let me say that the elder of 
a searcely above thirty.) Bastien 
he could not help it, for 

on the “N 


4 o, 
lemolselle," 

flood of tears 

of the violent little 


. 
yes 


“ red- | 


several | 
editions may have been numbered by ne 


| third 


a certain popular novel has reached | 


one | 


ho haye never loved 
page became | ip ‘ongth. 


THE PUBLISHER’S POINT OF 


VIEW. 
WANTED—A READER, 

If there isa teader who has been 
surfeited with the adventure novel 
and would like to know of a book 
| which does not contain in all its 
length a bloody fight, a stolen hero- 
ine, an ubiquitous villain or any of 
the set characters of the wonder work- 
ing novel —we wish to commend to 
such a reader (if there be one) a 
| novel entitled A PRINCESS OF 
ARCADY, by Arthur Henry, be- 
| cause it is the antithesis of the sort 
of novel we have mentioned. It is 
a romantic love story, exquisitely 
told, pure, idyllic and a pe erry 
change from the prevailing fiction. 

om a fd 

Miss Gilder’s book “The Autobi- 
ography of a Tom Boy” is selling 
well both as a book for girls and as 
| a new_sort of volume for the grown- 
| ups. The author of “ Elizabeth and 
| Her German Garden” has just writ- 
ten the author that she set up half 





| the night reading it. 


md om ss 
“The Furniture of Our Fore- 
Fathers,” a superb book for the lover 
of antique furniture; the first part 
will be ready next week. This book 
is sold only in parts and those inter- 
ested are invited to write to us. 
ww * #* 


To-day we have put to press the 
edition of the Memories of 
Countess Potocka. It is a charming 
gift volume. 

Sd #* * 

Mrs. Seton-Thompson’s ‘“ A 
Woman Tenderfoot” is another good 
book for holiday giving. The Times 
says: “One rarely happens upon so 
refreshing a volume... it is full 
everywhere of the inspiration of the 
wild life.” 

od od * 

Any of our books sent on approval 
to be paid for after examined it kept. 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 
34 Union Square, New York. 





Holiday Books for 
Thoughtful Readers 


CONCERNING CHILDREN. By Cuar- 
LOTTE PERKINS (STETSON) GILMAN (author 
of ‘‘Women and Economics,” etc.). 
Original and helpful essays, full of serious 
philosophy, keen wit, and clever satire. 
Cloth, decorative, $1.25. 


COMFORT AND EXERCISE. By Mary 
PERRY KING. A compact and important 
essay toward the harmonious development 
of the threefold nature of mankind. 
Cloth, $1. 

THE MIDDLE FIVE: Indian Boys at 
School. By Francis La FLESCHE. With 
a frontispiece in color by ANGEL DE Cora. 
A clever story of the days and games of 
the “nation’s wards” at the reservation 
school. Cloth, decorative, $1.25, 


TUSKEGEE: Its Story and Its Work. 
By MAX BENNETT THRASHER, with an in- 
troduction by BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, 
and fifty illustrations, Cloth, decora- 
tive, $1. 


The Beacon and Westminster Blog- 
raphies. Beautiful companion series of 
pocket lives of eminent Americans and 
Englishmen. Each with photogravure 
portraits and engraved title-page, chronol- 
ogy and bibliography. Sold separately. 
Lambskin, $1, net; cloth, 75 cents. 


Send for descriptive circular to 
Small, Maynard & Co., Piyce.Bide- 











L’AIGLON 


The only edition in English. 
As played by Maude Adams. 


Price $1.50. 


MR. DOOLEY’S 
PHILOSOPHY 


By F. P. DUNNE, 


By far his best work. Itlustrated by 
Nicholas, Kemble and Opper. 
Price $1,50. 


EXQUISITE GIFTS. 

Before buying your Christmas pres- 
ents be sure and send for the NeW 
Ilustrated Catalogue issued by 


R.H. RUSSELL, 


3 West 20th Street,- - - New York, 


TO WRITERS OF FICTION.—The water 
signed is in a position to place for { 
consideration, with a view to book publication, 
the manuscripts of novels relating to —— 
porary rican life. manuscripts : 
not average one thousand wor 





. Lippincott ComPANy’s 


New Holiday Books 


Famous American 
Belles of the 
Nineteenth Century 


By Virginia Tat- 
nall Peacock. 
With special cover 
design, frontispiece 
in colors, and twen- 
ty-three full-page 


illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00; three-quarters levant, $6.00. 


A magnificent work treating of the most famous belles of 


all sections of our country during each decade of the present 


century. 


By Stephen Crane, 
eight illustrations 
Sloan. 
$1.50. 


With 
by John 


Cloth, ornamental, of the World 


Great Battles 


“They give the most vivid and at the same time accurate 
impression in the shortest time of any descriptions written. 
The book will find favor with the general public, and ought to 
be in all the school libraries of the country.”—Bos/on “Beacon. 


Stories of 


Famous Songs 


namental, $3.00. 


By S. J. Adair Fitz-Gerald. 
Illustrated with photogravures 
and half-tones. Two volumes 
in a box. 12mo. Cloth, or- 


“The music-lover will welcome these two handsome vol- 
umes, for they present in attractive form information that might 


be difficult to find elsewhere. ’- 


By Dr. Theodore F. 
Wolfe, author of “ Lit- 
erary Shrines,” “A Lit- 
erary Pilgrimage,” and 
“Literary Homes and 

Haunts.” Illustrated 

with photogravures. r2mo, 


£3.00. 


Art Interchange, N. Y. City. 


Literary Rambles 


at Home 
and Abroad 


Buckram, $1.25; half morocco, 


Treating of most important English and American au- 


thors not covered in Dr. Wolfe’s previous books. 
ume is complete in itself, but all are uniform in size and bind- | ;" 


Each vol- 


ing and make a most attractive set. 


Rambles in 
Colonial Byways 


$3.00; half morocco, $6.00. 


The author tells of his own personal rambles through 
famous locations and the nooks and byways rich with colonial 


umes in a box, 


associations. 


By Rufus’ Rockwell 
Wilson, Illustrated with 
photogravures and half- 
tones, 


12mo. Two vol- 


The volumes are charmingly illustrated, and the 


set forms one of the most attractive gift-books of the year. 


Sold by all Booksellers, or the Publishers will send, post-paid, upon receipt of price. 


Send also for a handsomely Iliustrated Hohday Catalogue. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


PRE-RAPHAELITE BALLADS 


By 


and decorative 

n i igned cover 
har r le paper 
An unusually beautiful 

“Kelmscott work has been 

of his early ballads, 

Hand mad r edition, bound in t 

Japan = limp binding 

ound in f 


With 1 ions 


edition limited 


ircular showing sample pag 
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borders 
end papers, 


WILLIAM MORRIS. 


in black and whit 
and rubri 


by H. M 


O'Kane. Square 
ated initial 


Printed from type 


ind numbered 
book, 
brought to the 


in which the spirit of Morris's 


making of this book 


ards 


Vellur 
5.00 net 
data will be sent on 


“WESSFLS CO., 7 and 9 W. 18th St. New York. 





: The Only 


Complete Saintsbury Edition Published in America. 


(Others so-called are fraudulent and incomplete.) 


BALZAC 


DON’T FORCET 


that you get FREE with every copy of 
VENGEANCE IS MINE 
a beautiful platinum print of the 
heroine, Kate Ingleby. 
NEW AMSTERDAM. BOOK CO. 


The 


A superb new edition of the ‘‘ WORLD'S 
t‘EATEST NOVEI , Sold direct from the 
rs, On approval and on easy terms. Send 
handsome booklet. 


University Society, 


ree 


78 Fifth Ave., 
New York, | 
Limited Editions. 
IN MEMORIAM. $3.50 net. 


| BOOK OF OMAR AND RUBAIYAT. $1.75 net, 
STEVENSONIANA. $2.50 net. 


Send for Catalogue. 
M. F. MANSFIELD, Publisher, 
14 West 22d St., New York. 
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old by a Chinese Nobleman.” 

A few years agé"Prince Chang Chih Tung, 
now one of the Chifiese Commissioners who 
is to negotiate peace in settlement of the 
pending disputes in China, wrote a book 
which dealt with needed reforms in China 
in the light of foreign influences. The 
present Emperor, who ts said to be kindly 
disposed toward foreigners, ordered the 
book to have the widest distribution pos- 
sible in his empire. It has now been trans- 
lated for English readers, and while it 
does not bear directly upon the present 
troubles in the Far East, having been 
written for the immediate needs of re- 
construction that were developed by the 
war with Japan, it makes both interesting 
and instructive reading, not only because 
of its revelations in regard to the internal 
affairs of China, but because it clearly 
shows the kind of man the foreign Com- 
missioners will have to deal with in Prince 
Chang. 


The preface by the author reveals a cu- 
rious but perfectly logical plan upon which 
his book is based. He works from the 
“Moral” through the “ Practical’’ to the 
“Objects of Knowledge.” Under the first 
fiead are explained “The Inculcation of 
Loyalty," 
imperial sovereign, but here is also a finely 
turned argument against the use of opium. 
It is under the subject of “ Practical’ that 
the author shows what benefit may be de- 
rived from closer relations with the best of 
foreigners. In the chapters devoted to 
"The Five Objects of Knowledge "’ Prince 
Chang would inculcate in his countrymen a 
desire to know things abroad and at the 
same time have all observation tempered 
by patriotism. It is extremely interesting 
at this time to note Prince Chang's opinion 
of international law, which appears to be 
fully set forth on Pages 142-3 of his little 
book: 

There are many 
implicit confidence 
but these are 


who place the 
in international 
as stupid as the individuals 
who depend on the Disarmament Society 
for peace. If countries are equally matched, 
then international law is enforced; other- 
wise, the law is inoperative. For what 
has international law to do with fighting 
issues when country is strong and 
another weak? There is a saying of the 
Chou dynasty which runs as follows: “If 
countries are equal in courage, strategy 
will conquer."” We have never heard of 
international law controlling the issues of 
war between unequal States. To-day the 
countries of the world are in close and 
mutual intercourse, but the relations of 
the smaller State to the greater are en- 
tirely different from those which exist 
between States of equal power. China is 
not on an equal footing with the West. 
This is perceived in the fact that the duty 
on imports is fixed by Western Govern- 
ments. Not in China. Merchants en- 
gaged in business abroad are subject to the 
laws of the country in which they reside. 
Not so in China Foreign commerce is 
confined to seaports in the West. Not so 
in China. The murder of a fore igner vy a 
Chine a very serious matter, but the 
killing of a “Chinaman” by a foreigner 
{is a trivial thing. Foreign countries have 
no Mixed Courts—in fact, China is already 
not in the comity of nations, and it is 
useless to prate about international law. 
Disarmament is an international joke, and 
international law a deception. There is 

gs for it but to help in our- 
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law, 
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seek 


A Novel of Diplomacy.* 


“ Parious 
by the 
that the 


Times," the posthumous book 
David Dwight Wells, shows 
of those two delightful 
farces, ‘*‘ Her Ladyship’s Elephant” and 
“His Lordship's Leopard,” contemplated 
writing a international novel of 
tragedy, and love. But, like the 
man in the theatre who is booked 
high tragedy, he soon found him- 
of his element, and at length gave 
up to the temptation to introduce 
ridiculous incidents and recite bright dia- 
logue. Yet who shall blame him, when the 
author of “The Merchant of Venice” 
turned a tragedy into a comedy with even 
less excuse? The plot of “ Parlous Times” 
is a marvel of simplicity; its working out 
is a structure of varied and intricate de- 
sign. It seems that a treaty between 
Great Britain and a South American State 
is about to be ratified when it is discoy- 
ered that the manufacturers of a certain 
commodity, who would lose their monopoly 
should the treaty be passed, are preparing 
to bribe certain members of the Govern- 
ment of the South American State in ques- 
tion, and thus prevent the ratification of 
treaty. This marks the line of de- 
markation which separates the good from 
the bad characters In the book. The cen- 


late 


author 


serious 
intrigue, 
comedy 
to play 
self out 
himself 


| tral figures are the young Secretary of Le- 


gation in London, whose duty it is to 
frustrate the designs of the conspirators, 
and a charming young woman of the world 
who causes him many heroic struggles be- 
tween love and duty. Serious novel read- 
ers may hold up their hands in horror at 
the liberties that Mr. Wells takes with the 
conventionalities of fiction, but no one who 
craves for rich, wholesome amusement can 
consider himself unrepaid for having read 
the book from cover to cover. All that is 
impossible and extraordinary assumes the 
appearance of reality, and the illusion by 
a curious tour de force is most seriously 
maintained. Incidentally one receives vivid 
impressions of London’s smart set, viewed 
from the anteroom of a foreign legation. 


In fact the atmosphere of diplomacy per- 


meates everything. It is like a bal masqué; 
only the unmasking at the very end re- 
veals the scars that have been smarting, 
but unseen. 


a 


*COHINA’S ONLY HOPE, By Chang Chih Tung, 
Viceroy of Liang Hu. With Indorsement by 
Emperor Kwang Su. Translated by the Rev. 
S. I. Woodbridge. Introduction by the Rev. 

New York: 

75 cents, 


Griffith John. 
vell Company. 


Fleming H. Re- 


*PARLOUS TIMES. A Novel of Modern Diplo- 
macy. By David Dwight Wells. 12mo. 
440. New York: J. F. Taylor & Co. $1.50. 


emphasizing the attributes of the” 
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15TH THOUSAND NOW READY. » 


THROUGHOUT THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD 


CRITICS, the PRESS, and the PUBL! 


are unanimous in their praises of ~ 


FREDERICK W. HAYES’ 
REMARKABLE HISTORICAL NOVEL 


“A KENT SQUIRE,” 


Being a record of certain adventures of 
Ambrose Gwynett, Esquire, of Thornhaugh 


Illustrated with sixteen full-page drawings by the 
author. Size, 7% x 5%. Long primer type. 
537 pages. Extra paper. Beautifully printed, 
Exquisite cover design. 

PRICE, $1.50. 

A_well-illustrated book is always a delight.— 
N. ¥. Times, April 7th. 

The Bookman: A book to be read and huge- 
ly enjoyed. 

Mail and Express: Mr. Hayes’ book is es- 
sentially a novel of adventure by land and sea, 
and a good one. 

The Daily Telegraph: The book possesses 
merit of the very highest order. 

Newnrk Daily Advertiser: It is the best 
book we bave seen in respect to cover, contents, 
and cuts. 

Burlington Free Press: Combines with a 
powerful love story to make the reader unwilling 
to stop reading till the last page has been reached. 

Minnenpolis Times: Well worth reading. 

The Liverpool Mercury: Not a dull page 
in the boon. 

The World: This fascinating romance. 

Pall Mall Gasette: Throughout, the dia- 
logue is noticeably clever. 

Ladies’ Pictorial: As fascinating in 
way as Dumas’ “ Three Musketeers."’ 

The Dial, Chicago: Mr. Hayes is a new 
writer to us, but he deserves well of the novel- 
reading public. French and Spanish political in- 
trigue, as well as English, make up a large part 
of the historical substance of this highly exciting 
narrative. 

Anna Katharine Green: “A Kent 
Squire "' is worthy of any favor it may receive, 
The author strikes me as being a remarkable 
man. 


THE F. M. LUPTON PUB. CO., 
52-58 Duane Street, York, 
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A romance of 
court life and 
adventure that 
has been com- 
pared to 
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Now in Fifth 
Edition and 
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= 
Books at Auction. 
The entire stock of rich standard bo 
tained in store at 148 FULTON STREI 
Broadway, will be sold at public sale, beginning 
at 12 o'clock to-day and continuing every day 
next week until the entire stock is disposed of. 
Among other choice works a samples and re- 
mainders of the publications of Houghton, Miff 
lin & Co., Appleton & Company, Harper & 
Brothers, Dodd, Mead & Co., and other leading 
book hous Balzac, Hugo, Browning, Irving, 
3 and many standards in choice edi- 
s. sncyclopedia Britannica, Dictionaries and 
Teachers’ Bibles. Books now open for examina- 
Visitors invited. Sale positive and without 
reserve. 
148 FULTON S8T., 





A fascinating 
romance of the 
days of Charles ll 


NEW YORK. 


SRITICISM, REVISION, 


ey 
sf 
uthors’ DISPOSAL. Tenth Fear, 
Thorough Preparation 
for the Press. 


For NEW |BOOKLET Howe, W.D. Howells, Thos, Ne 
send stamp to°W@B son Page, and many others, 


WM. A. DRESSER, Director, 200 Pierce Bidg. 
Please mention the N.Y. Times.Copley Sq., Boston, Mass. 


All work between 
Author and Pablisher, 


REFERENCES: Noah Brooks,Mrs, 
Burton Harrison,Mrs.Julia Ward 


FOR 128-PAGE CATALOGUE OF BARGAINS IN 
Scarce, Curious, and Valuable 


BOOKS 


ADDRESS THE 


Franklin Head Book-Shop 


Box 4037, Station B, PHILADELPHIA, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE JUST ISSUED, 


W. E. BENJAMIN, 22 West 33d St., New York 








Can You Crack ’Em? 
MENTAL A book of 10) catch problems. They 
help entertain. Mailed for Wo. 
stamps. Home Supply Co., 56, 132 
Nassau St., N. Y. 
~h.—Just ont, KNOTS. Can you untie’em? We, 
New catalogue of Novelties free. 





ANY BOOKS, OLD OR NEW) SUPPLIED TO 

out-of-town residents; questions answered; or- 
ders promptly filled; liberal discount on new 
books. I. BAYLIES, 418 Putnam Ave., Brook- 
lyn, New York City. 


“ANCIENT BRITAIN,” 


EX. 
* and coins, $2. CAM- 
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Washington Before 1812.* 


In this little book the heroes and hero- 
ines are less important than the stage set- 
ting, which is fortunate as, 
Hibernicism, they are more than ordinarily 
ordinary. The descriptions of Old Wash- 
ington are adroitly introduced by means of 
their adventures and love affairs, however, 
and the reader is thus nourished with a 
moderate supply of historical meat smoth- 
ered in a sauce of romance. 

The present Washington gives very little 
idea of the Washington that was in exist- 
ence before the war of 1812. Precisely a 
century ago the Secretary of the Treasury 
wrote to his wife: ‘‘ The Capitol is situated 
on an eminence, which I should suppose 
Was near the centre of the city. It is a 
mile and a half from the President's house. 
There is one good tavern about forty rods 
from the Capitol, and several other houses 
which are built and erecting, but I do not 
perceive how the members of Congress 
ean possibly secure lodgings unless they 
will consent to live like scholars in a col- 
lege or monks in a monastery, crowded ten 
or twenty in one house, and utterly 
cluded from society. The only resource for 
such as wish to live comfortably will, I 
think, be found in Georgetown, three miles 
distant, over as bad a road in Winter as 
the clay grounds near Hartford."”” And in 
the same year Mrs. Adams wrote to her 
daughter after arriving at the Executive 
Mansion: ‘I have no looking glasses but 
dwarfs for this house, nor a twentieth part 
lamps enough to light it.’ Eight years 
made a number of changes, however, and 
at the time the story opens the city wag 
beginning to emerge from its unkempt con- 
dition, streets were being cleared, mud- 
holes filled up, walks laid, and handsome 
houses erected. There were plenty of 
mirrors in the White House, (which by the 
Way, was not the ‘“‘ White "’ House, we be- 
lieve, until after it was rebuilt from the 
ruins left by the British invasion of 1814,) 
and much gayety went on both at Washing- 
ton and Georgetown. 

Social life as we see it in this account of 
one family’s experiences had many charms 
not forecast by Mrs. Adams. Besides the 
balls and tea drinkings, there were picnics 
on the banks of the Potomac, and excur- 
sions in the Spring of the year up the river 
to the falls, the excursionists making the 
trip in luxury, followed by great, clumsy, 
covered wagons and a regiment of slaves 
who built fires and cooked viands that 
were best hot, or made delicious drinks, 
hot and cold.” A good deal of money was 
spent on pleasure making and fine dressing, 
and the Washingtonians of 1809 or 1810 
could certainly not have provoked Secrétary 
Wolcott's comment of 1800, that the people 
were poor and apparently “ lived like fishes 
by eating each other.’’ The old Southern 
tradition of a bountiful table had become 
well established, and the old colored cooks 
prepared meals to. suit hearty appetites. 
“Supper's all right,’’ said the genius of 
the Mason House to its hospitable mistress. 
“ Dere’s biskit ‘nuff for a regiment. And 
cake by de bushel. Chloe company 
afore in dis ole house. De ham pink as a 
rose, and de col’ chicken ’nuff to make yer 
mouf water. An’ cream an’ jells an’ fruit. 
De young folks no need to go to bed hun- 
ery.” 

By the time all the family love affairs 
are disposed of Madison's Administration 
has ended, the brilliant and gracious hos- 
pitality of Mrs. Dolly Madison has been 
transferred to private life, old Washington 
has been devastated by the British, plans 
for the new city are on foot, and old Wash- 
ington is a thing of the now forgotten past. 
Its individuality is well worth preserving, 
and Mrs. Douglas has done what she could 
to preserve it for the boys and girls (more 
particularly the girls) of to-day. 


SO- 


see 


English Portrait Painting.* 


This beautiful book, bound in richly 
tooled levant, contains in its illustrations 
a complete history of the development of 
English portrait painting from the days of 
P. Oudry, who painted Mary, Queen of 
Scots, to Prof. H. von Angeli, whose por- 
trait of Queen Victoria was made in 1875. 
But, more than this, one has the opportuni- 
ty to compare the work of foreigners who 
have painted English men and women with 
that of the British painters themselves. 
Then, too, the subjects themselves, as the 
title indicates— National Worthies °— 
have. considerable interest. And a certain 
portion of the volume is devoted to a de- 
scription of the plates, in which are included 
brief biographical notes of the subjects, to 
which is often added a bit of criticism, 
striking if not“always comprehensive. But 
as the portraits in the National Portrait 
Gallery do not all deal with the English, 
so in compiling the book two important 
portraits have been included which are 
neither of Englishmen nor by Englishmen— 
“ Benjamin Franklin,” painted at Paris by 
F. Baricolo, after a portrait by J. 8. Du- 
plessis, in 1788, and “ George Washington,” 
by Gilbert Stuart. 


The admirable way in which these pict- 


to use an 








SENATOR The Parents’ List of 
Christmas Wants 


Do you want to make your children acquainted with a great 


NORTH 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, 
IS NOW IN ITS 


25th Thousand 


This novel is the most distinctly 
American book of the year. It sets 
forth in masterly fashion the polit- 
ical life of Washington and fur- 
nishes a love story of an unusual 
character. 

A book to read and to think 
over. 


THE CARDINAL'S 
SNUFF-BOX 


By HENRY HARLAND, 
IS NOW IN ITS 
40th Thousand 


A novel that is destined to be- 
come a classic. 

As a story of love it ranks with 
the masterpieces of literature. 


SCRUPLES 


By THOMAS COBB, 
$1.25. 


THE DISSEMBLERS 


By THOMAS Coss. 
$1.50. 


Mr. Cobb is the light comedy 
writer in fiction. His stories are 
charming, refreshing and amusing. 
He is the author of 
MR. PASSINGHAM —, 
CARPET COURTSHIP 
THE JUDGMENT OF 


WERE 6. a go 


JOHN LANE, 


$1.00 
$1.00 


$1.50 


dealing with portrait painting as it is re- 
vealed in the light of the National Portrait 
Gallery collection, the book called “ Na- 
tional Worthies ”’ is superb. 


English Americana, 


The accounts of the sale of the Ashburn- 
ham Americana in London last week recall 
the French proverb that the annoyances of 
our friends are not altogether displeasing 
to us. Assuredly we wish our English 
cousins no ill, but there is a certain mis- 
chievous satisfaction in reading of their 
laying down long prices to retain pamphlets 
about the priceless soil beneath our feet, 
and which might have been theirs still. No 
sigh by less than steam power, nor elo- 
quence less than Rosebery’s, can do justice 
to their regrets for what might have been. 
Seeing them suffer so, it behooves Ameri- 
cans to take care lest a similar thing, or a 
worse, happen to them. For instance, a 
few days ago we read that the church con- 
taining George Washington’s arms was 
about to be destroyed. What will become 
of the arms? Will we have to buy them by 
subscription, or at auction, and give the 
buyers at the Ashburnham sale their re- 
venge so quickly, and perhaps so amply? 
Would not every American be glad to know 
that this was the business of somebody in 
particular? 

Happily this is the case. The National 
Trust for Places of Historic Interest and 
Natural Beauty was organized for just such 
purposes. It is a British corporation, and 
just in the nick of time it is seeking to or- 
ganize American branches for co-operation 
in work parallel to the preservation of 
Mount Vernon on this side of the water 
and in—as another example, on the other 
side-the marking down of history in such 
places as Chelsea, so rich in its associations 
with Emerson, Carlyle, and Eliot, with Ben- 
jamin Franklin, and Steele, and Addison. 
Americana which so smacks of the English 
soil as this can only be preserved where 
they are, and whoever ts interested in them, 
or in their like, would appreciate a share in 


jatter part of its title-which is scarcely 
and is exemplified by the part 
preserving the rights of the pub- 


masterpiece ? 
Buy them 


Don Quixete of the Mancha 
retold by Judge Parry, for children. 


Are there pictures in this book? 


Yes. Twelve colored plates and nineteen smaller pictures by 


WALTER CRANE, 
What is the price? 
A dollar fifty. 





Do you want your children to know the ways of animals? 


Buy them 


A Hundred Anecdotes of Animals 


with pictures by Percy Billinghurst. 


$5.50, 





Do you want yout little ones to laugh ? 


Buy them 


Mother Goose + Cooked, 


75 cents. 





Do you want your boys soda girls to be wittily wise 2} 


Buy them 


Proverbs Improved 
in twenty-five colored pictures by Grace H, May, with 


verses by Frederic Chapman. 


75 cents. 


Do you want picture books for the toddlers ? 
Get them Walter Crane’s Picture Books for 25 cents each: 


1.—The Sleeping Beauty 
2.—The Frog Prince 
—The Hind in the Wood 


THE 


GREATEST BOOK FOR CHILDREN IS 


The Golden Age, 


By KENNETH GRAHAME, 


with"18 drawings by Maxfield Parrish,% 


$2.50. 


Mr. GRAHAME is also the author of 


Dream Days, $1.25. 
Pagan Papers, $1.254 


251 Fitth Avenue, New York. 
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NOW READY. 


GOOD 


TEN CENTS 
ON ALS. 
NEWSTANDS. 


HOUSEKEEPING 


Conducted in the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household. ‘‘Unlike any other periodical."’ 


THE HELP PROBLEM SOLVED 


by a concerted effort of women’s organizations the world over. 


Changes in American Home Life 


by ELIZaseTH ane SranTon, Mary A. LIVERMORE, 
Mas. A. D. T. WHITNEY and others. 


A Christmas House Party 
A Splendid Christmas Dinner 


Rules of an Expert Candy Maker 


Tasteful Fashions 


Keeping House in an Apartment 


Mrs, Sangster’s Christmas Talk 
with Fathers and Mothers 


Famous Boston Cooking School 
Home-made Christmas Knicknacks 


It pa dealer hasn't GOOD HOUSEKEEPING send 10 Cents (in silver or stamps) for the 


num 


ber to either of the offices below noted. 


The subscription price of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING (Monthly) is $1.00 per year, 


: PHELPS PUBLISHINC COMPANY 


New York, 62-64 Lafayette PI. 


ing November is lecturing in ‘Philadelphia 
under the auspices of the Drexel Instituta 
Mr. Ashbee would be glad to receive invi- 
tati8ns to lecture elsewhere. The Marquis 
of Dufferin is the President of the trust, 
and, as the Princess Louise is the Vice 
President, it may be inferred that American 
women are as welcome as members as 
American men. They can rely upon the ex- 
eellence of their company. 


Serious Musical Essays Wanted. 

MAY MACKINTOSH, Weehawken: “ By 
all means let us have ‘ critical and inform- 
ing musical essays’ of the sort mentioned in 
Tue New YorK Timms SatruRDAY REVIEW 
editorial of Oct. 13. 

* Those who saw how eagerly middle-aged 
and old people flocked to Mr. Frank Dam- 
rosch’s musical explanations to young chil- 
dren cannot doubt the existence of a desire 
for a general education in the comprehen- 
sion of good music, 

* And now that the People’s Choral Union 
has created a new musical public of its 
own, the time seems fully ripe for thought- 
ful musical literature which shall be with- 
in the reach of all.” 


“The Reign of Law” and Theology. 


The Rey. J. W. ‘Mapaesvey. President of 


at Lexington, Ky., mis- 
The Reign of Law” 


oe gee 


Main Office, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Chicago, 204 Dearbern St, 


stab at the authors Alua Mater. This 
opinion was recently expressed in an ad- 
dress delivered by Mr. McGarvey in which 
he said, among other things: 


I found that the hero of this story, 
who, as I could readily see, was made up 
largely from his (the author's) own ex- 
periences, was said to have been a student 
of the College of the Bible in the sessions 
of 1866 and 1867; to have become an infidel, 
partly because of the way in which the 
Bible was taught in the college, and te 
have been expelled from both the college 
and the church. The university is alse 
said to have been visited afterward with a 
storm of sectarian strife that “left it a 
ruin which will stay a ruin.” Not one 
of these statements is true. The Faculty of 
the College of the Bible has never to this 
day dismissed a student for becoming an 
infidel. To charge their method of teach- 
ing the Scriptures with having such an 
effect is a calumny of the most injurious 
kind; for nothing could more com ate 
ruin its reputation if generally belie 
And as to the university, instead of nae 
become ‘a ruin that will remain a 
it is now more extensively patronized, i and 
more widely known, than in any former 
year of its existence. 


From this point Mr. McGarvey enters 
upon a discussion of the book from a thee- 
logical point of view. 


“A Kent Squire,” being a record of cer 
wynett 


tain adventures of G 
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he New Book by LILIAN WHITING 


Author of “ The World Beautiful.” 
THE SPIRITUAL SIGNIFICANCE 


or, Death as an Event in Life, By LILIAN WHITING, author of “ The World 
Beautiful,” in three volumes, First, Second and Third Series, “ After 
Her Death,” “Kate Field, a Record,” “ A Study of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning,” etc. t6mo, $1.00; decorated, $1.25. 


Comprising: “ The Spiritual Significance,” “ Vision and Achievement,” “ Be- 
tween the Seen and the Unseen,” “ Psychic Communication,” “The Gates of 
New Life.” 


IN AND AROUND THE GRAND CANYON 


The Grand Canyon of the Colorado River in Arizona. By GEORGE 
WHARTON JAMES. With 100 illustrations. 8vo. Decorated cover, $3.00. 


Will be the standard with reference to the main features—historic, scenic 
and scientific—of the Great Canyon of the Colorado. . . . Legend and tra- 
dition are drawn upon for the dramatic effect and local color, so that in many 
respects the book possesses a charm peculiarly its own. « « « One of the typ- 
ical books of the great West.—Brooklyn Standard Union. 


THE HIDDEN SERVANTS 


And Other Very Old Stories, Told over again by FRANCESCA ALEXANDER, 
author of “ The Story of Ida,” etc. With photogravure frontispiece 
by the author, 12mo. $41.50. Second edition, 

The earlier works by the author of these beautiful rhymed legends were 


edited by Ruskin. = 
A graceful, tender and beautiful little book, touched with a spirit of sunny 


charity and simple faith, and of it we may truly say that it is written for 
children of all ages.—2ew York Suv. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM 


The Translations of FITZGERALD, WHINFIELD and McCARTHY, With ap- 
pendix, showing the variations in Fitzgerald’s renderings. Edited by 
Jessie B. Rittenhouse. 12mo, $2.00. Second edition. 


TWELVE GREAT ARTISTS 


By WILLIAM HOWE DOWNES, Art Critic of The Boston Transcript. 
16mo. $1.00. 


Brilliant descriptive papers on the work of Hals, Rembrandt, Fortuny, Dau- 
bigny, Félicien Rops, Boutet de Monvel, Winslow Homer, Inness, La Farge, 
Sargent, and others. 


Little, Brown & Company, Publishers 


254 Washington Street, Boston, [lass. 
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Christmas Humber 


ST. NICHOLAS 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


Of afi the beautifully illustrated and delightful mag- 
azines that appear at fiis season, nothing can give 
more pleasure to young and old than the Christmas 
number of St. Nicholas. This year it is enriched 
with pictures printed in color as well as with the 
usual wealth of 


Christmas Stories 
Christmas Poems 
Christmas Pictures 


Bertha Runkle, who is writing that popular serial, 
“The Helmet of Navarre,” now appearing in The 
Century, contributes a story of the time of King Henry 
V, “The Sorcery of Hal the Wheelwright.” “A 
Christmas Pony” isa story that boys and girls cannot 

resist. “Christmas on the Mayflower” is a contribu- 
From "Nature and Science” tion from Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 


EVERYTHING IS ILLUSTRATED. 


NATURE AND SCIENCE 


That delightful new department of nature-study, 
edited by Edward F. Bigelow, contains short articles, 
“How We Entertain the Katydids,” “The Cunning 
of the Crow,” “ The Woodland Sharpshocter” (witch 


hazel), with letters and queries from young readers, 


ST. NICHOLAS LEAGUE 


contains drawings contributed by young readers, pho- 
tographs, compositions, puzzles, etc. Thousands of 
children already belong to “ The St. Nicholas League.” 
There are no dues, and the department is intended 
to encourage young people in educational work, 


APPLYING A LIGHTED 
MATCH TO EXPLOSIVE 
BUBBLES. 


Buy a copy of the December number, price 25 cents, 
or subscribe for a year beginning With Fanuary, 1901, 
and have the Nobember and December numbers sent 
you free of charge. In Nopbember (first issue of the new volume) begin 
seberal of the best serials of the year, including “‘ The Story of Barnaby 
Lee,’” the historical narrative of early New York, by John Bennett, 
author of ‘‘ Master Skylark.’’ Yearly subscriptions (with the two free 
nambers), $3.00. 


The Centurp Co., Union Square, Hew Work 


A PRIZE DRAWING BY A 
YOUNG GIRL. 
From" The St. Nicholas 
League.” 


“NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1900, 


Merryweather’s Work of Fifty 
Years Ago Reprinted Hand- 


somely.* 

The publishers have chosen for the sec- 
ond issue in a series of reprints intended 
for book lovers, of which the first volume, 
Richard de Bury’s “ Philobiblon,” was 
issued some time ago, a little known work, 
“ Bibliomania in the Middle Ages,"”’ by F. 
Somner Merryweather, which originally ap- 
peared in London in 1849. Little is knowr 
of Mr. Merryweather personally, diligent 
search having revealed only the entry of 
his name in the London Directories from 
1840 to 1859, his occupation being given as 
that of bookseller, 14 King Street, Hol- 
born, which address also appears on the 
title page of his “ Bibliomania.” During 
1849 he also published ‘‘ Dies Dominicae,”’ 
and during 1850 two other books, ‘ Glim- 
merings in the Dark” and “Lives and 
Anecdotes of Misers.”’ 

The introduction to. the present reprint 
is written by Mr. Charles Orr, Librarian 
of Case Library, Cleveland, who tells us 
that the last-mentioned book, ‘‘ Lives and 
Anecdotes of Misers ’’— 


Has been immortalized by Charles Dick- 
ens as one of the books bought at the book- 
seller's shop by Boffin, the Golden Dust- 
man, and which was read to him by the 
redoubtable Silas Wegg, during Sunday 
evenings at “ Boffin’s Bower.” 


Mr. Merryweather’s book 
sketches of bookworms, collectors, Bible 
students, scribes, and illuminators, from 
the early Anglo-Saxon and Norman periods 
down to the introduction of printing into 
England. In his introduction Mr. Orr 
points out the antiquity of ‘ Bibliomania,” 
adding that during every century for more 
than 2,000 years many men have owed thelr 
chief enjoyment in life to books, book col- 
lecting in Rome becoming fashionable as 
early as the first century of the Christian 
era. Four earlier Athens was 
the scene of an active trade in books, this 
activity shifting to Alexandria during the 
third century B. C., where it remained for 
many centuries, from which literary centre 
other countries were gradually affected. 

For the purposes of the present book, the 
Middle Ages may be said to cover about 
700 years, from the beginning of the sev- 
enth century down to the invention of 
printing, although more accurately bounded 
by the years 500 to 1,500 A. D. About the 
middle of the present century, Mr. Orr tells 
us, the period lying between the fall of the 
Roman Empire and the revival of learning, 
which had been generally referred to as 
the Dark Ages, and treated as having been 
without learning or scholarship of any sort, 
began to receive more attention, a dispo- 
sition being shown to grant to mediaeval 
times a proper place in the history of the 
preservation and distribution of books, 
Merryweather’s ‘“‘ Bibliomania in the Mid- 
dle Ages,’’ being one of the earliest books 
in England devoted to this subject. Its 
author has made no attempt at chrono- 
logical arrangement, his book being large- 
ly a record of old monastic days, and of 
the book treasures and most famous book 
lovers of such time. Indeed, the whole 
book will be found rich in stores of biblio- 
philic interest. 

Mr. Orr also adds for the benefit of 
those readers who become sufficiently in- 
terested in Mr. Merryweather’s presenta- 
tion of the love for books which existed 
even during the so-called Dark Ages, a 
considerable amount of parallel reading, 
such as Kenelm Digby’s “ Mores Catholici; 
or, Ages of Faith,’’ London, 1848, or “ The 
Dark Ages,’ by 8S. R. Maitland, London, 
1845, or the recently issued “ Books and 
Their Makers During the Middle Ages,” 
by George Haven Putnam, all of which 
furnish abundant evidence of the care ex- 
pended upon the production and preserva- 
tion of books during those early days. 

Mr. Orr also emphasizes a fact that Is, 
of course, well known to all book lovers, 
that book production, from an art stand- 
point, was fully abreast of all other arts 
during that period. Most of the beautiful 
work of those early days was done from 
pure love of the occupation, many a man 
shut safely away in some monastic re- 
treat dedicating his entire life to the pro- 
duction of a single beautiful volume. The 
work of transcribing in these monasteries 
was held to be an equal equivalent for 
labor in the fields. The Rule of St. Ferreol, 
written in the sixth century, says: “ He 
who does not turn up the earth with the 
plow ought to write the parchment with 
his fingers.” 

Mr. Merryweather's book being in reality 
a defense of the bibliomania of the Middle 
Ages, he gives his readers but little In- 
formation as to the processes of book- 
making in these early ages; but Mr. Orr, 
in his introduction, has partly supplied 
this want by giving us a long and interest- 
ing extract on the subject, taken from 
Theodore De Vinne’s “ Invention of Print- 
ing,” which will be found of great value. 

Mr. Merryweather’s introductory chap- 
ter reviews the immense amount of dam- 
age done the treasures of the monkish 
ages by all sorts of book destroyers, the 
advocates of the Reformation being very 
active in such work. The author is most 
enthusiastic in his attempt to show that 
in the olden times in “ Merrie Englande ” 
a passion which Dibden has christened bib- 
liomania, existed there, and that there were 
many cloistered bibliophiles as warm and 
enthusiastic in book collecting as the doc- 
tor himself. Mr. Merryweather also adds: 


contains 


centuries 


More than a cartload of manuscripts was 
taken from Merton College and destroyed, 
and a vast number from the Baliol and New 


; *BIBLIOMANIA IN THE MIDDLE AGES. By 


F. Somner Merryweathers With an Introduc- 
tion by Charles Orr, Librarian of Case Libra- 
z: New York: Meyer Brothers & Co. 1900. 


Oxford. but these instances might 

. jntemperate cutrages, ends 
v enforee upon us the necessity of using 
considerable caution in forming an opinion 
of the nature and extent of learning preva~- 
lent during those ages which preceded the 
discovery of the art of printing. 

Mr. Merryweather’s book will be found to 
teuch upon all sorts of details, such as the 
duties of the monkish librarian, rules of the 
library, lending books, books allowed to 
monks for private reading, the support of 
such libraries and a thousand and one 
small matters, which help to reconstruct 
those old days for us. He also describes the 
great care used in copying, the booksellers 
of the Middle Ages, the circulating libraries, 
caligraphic art, and the special aids afford- 
ed early students—a law being passed in 
Paris in 1342 compelling all public book 
sellers to keep books to lend out for hire, 
the high prices asked and great scarcity of 
books preventing students from obtaining 
them in any other way. 

As all*the great monasteries are taken 
up in turn and their books described, as 
well as those collectors whose names stand 
out prominently—Alcuin, Richard de Bury, 
Charles V. of France, Henry Il. of Eng- 
land, and sccres of others—every page of 
the book being written from love of the 
subject, we can see how wise a choice the 
publishers have made in selecting this lit- 
tle-known book for reproduction in a series 
intended for book lovers. 

Typographically the book is very satis- 
factory, from its plain board covers and 
paper label, its dignified type, attractive 
headbands and tailpieces, its initials and 
litle page, down to its least important de- 
tail. The edition is limited to 500 copies, 
printed from type—25 on Japan paper, Na 
1 to 25, at $10 per copy, while the ordinary 
edition on deckle-edged paper, No. 26 to 
500, are to be had at $3.50 per copy. 


John Fox’s New Kentucky Story.* 


Count Tolstof to the contrary, love and 
war make the strongest appeals to average 
humanity, and a story which deals with 
both is sure of a wide public. Mr. Fox has 
already demonstrated his ability to write 
well, and we think he has never written 
quite so well as in the story before us. 
We begin to know our Kentucky, and to 
love it, even though it does not “ rain 
law” there quite as much as so fair and 
so gallant a State deserves. Mr. Fox writes 
with enthusiasm for the face of nature in 
his Blue Grass home, and for the men and 
women whom he finds worthy of their en- 
vironment. His war is not the war of our 
Revolution, (laus Deo,) nor yet The War, 
still writ large in many memortes. It Is 
the war with Spain, which, unlike our great 
civil conflict, has speedily become mellow 
for romantic treatment, the truth being 
that in our minds there was never any 
root of bitterness for those poor Spaniards 
whom we killed. The larger part of Mr. 
Fox’s story is concerned with the muster 
and mobilizing of troops, with the field of 
battle, and with the horror and pathos of 
the hospital. Of these things he writes as 
one who had part in them all. His pictures 
are both realistic and minute. 

Since the romancers persist tn finding In 
war a fruitful theme, it is well that the 
old methods of describing it should have 
passed away. A battle in the hands of a 
novelist was once all glitter and glory. If 
wounded heroes were brought upon the 
scene in order that we might have dying 
speeches of repentance, of renunciation, of 
general clearing up of mysteries, the 
doughty warriors never suggested physical 
suffering; they were as painless and placid 
as the old masters’ St. Sebastians, stuck 
full of arrows. Now to the writer of fiction 
a battle is a battle, a thing of maddening 
heat, and thirst, and pain, and sickening 
sights and sounds. Oftentimes we read 
with a shudder of repulsion, but it is well 
it should be so. The more the veil is 
stripped from the loathsome features of 
war the less will war appeal to the imagi- 
nation. Mr. Fox shows, however, the in- 
disputable fact that in the heroism and en- 
durance it demands lies a regenerating 
power for many selfish or indolent natures, 
although perhaps it corrupts more than it 
exalts, and, at any rate, the cardinal vir- 
tues might be better nourished than with 
blood. Mr. Fox, while unsparing of the 
grime, the toil, the horror, throws into 
bright relief the good that came from the 
recent conflict—the new welding of North 
and South and certain personal benefits te 
the characters of his tale, notably the 
arousing of his hero from a supine attitude 
of discouragement, and the bringing to- 
gether of long-estranged hearts. Critten- 
den’s love for the “ little brother,” and the 
symbolic significance of the words to his 
own mind, are tenderly and deftly shown, 
Judith Page is an example of noble wo- 
manhood, franker and less withdrawn than 
Southern girls are wont to be in their ro- 
mances. The negro is very well done, and 
there is not too much of him. To make the 
unknown rival Crittenden’s “‘ bunkie”’ sa- 
vors too much of the novelist’s old trick, 
and is so much less than probable as to 
touch the impossible. 

The story will please all who care for its 
two great topics, and will be of special in- 
terest to those who invaded Cuba with the 
Rough Riders. Its vivid and picturesque 
style carries one along with the stirring 
events among which the tale moves. It 
has the great merits of being not too long 
and of being eminently readable, as well as 
of possessing historic value and excellent 
literary quality. 


“ Autumns in Argyleshire with Rod and 
Gun,” by A. E. Gathorne-Hardy, which 
Longmans, Green & Co. are issuing, has 
eight photogravure illustrations from the 
original drawings by Archibald Thorburn. 


*CRITTENDEN. A Kentucky Story of Love and 
» War. By John Fox, Jr. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 1900. 
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Advance Sale Has Reached 25,000. 


ALAMO 


A new story 
of the South 
of to-day. 


By OPIE READ 


| Author of “ An (A Planter,” “ Yankee from the West,” etc., etc. 
This popular author presents a romance in anew vein and incorporates a bit of history that is not as familiar to the American people as it should be, 


12mo. Cloth only. Price, $1.25. 


With Malice Toward None|The Woman That’s Good 


A Story of the Stag 


By OLIVE BEATRICE [iUIR. 


A strong story 
which are many. 
Inter Ovean. 


in its fin 
It is admir 


comprehension 
able, easy 


anc 


Cloth, 12mo, 


THE BONDWOMAN 7 


RYAN, 


By MARAH ELLIS 


“Told in the Hills,” ‘*Squa 
12th Edition Just Issued 


Ono of the vivid and striking hooks of the 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25, 


Author of 
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e. 
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in plot.—Chicag« A 


J analysis 
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ters, 
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year.—Chicago Chronicle. 


By HAROLD RICHARD VYNNE, 


Author of “ Love Letters, 
Cloth, 


story in support of true 
there 
New 


” “The Girl in the Bachslors’ Flat,’’ etc. 
i2mo, $1.50. 
love and the home, Beneath the veneer of 


is shown a tremendous moral. The book will in- 
York for historical as well as romantic reasons, 


EUGENE NORTON 


A Tale from the Sagebrush Land. 
A story of modern people of culture and refinement, 
By ANNIE SHA’ NON MONROE, 


Cloth, l2mo, $1.25. 


THE BOOK of the year FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


= BANDIT MOUSE 


ONE HUNDRED pages of COLORED Cartov 


for young and old. 
Price 


on PICTURES, with rhymes 
boards, cloth back, size 9x12'4. 


$1.25. 
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‘ FRISBE and “BART.”’ Bound in 


TRUE B ear Sto ri ES 2y Joaquin nILLeR, 


Containing over twenty full-page illustrations, in Black and Colors, depicting the bear as it really lives. 


Large 12mo, cloth, price $1.25. 


A SPECIAL HOLIDAY 


E ‘DIT 10N UF 


Special Cover Design in Colors. 


W ater Babies By CHAS. KINGSLEY, 


With over 100 pages of illustrations specially drawn for this edition and executed in an entirely new style. 


white, and gold. boxed and wrapped, price $1.25 


Large 12mo, cloth, 


Special cover design in blue, 


Tilus'rated Holiday Catalogue Sent on Application. 
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BAGLEHAWK AND CROW. A study of the 
Australian aborigines, including an inquiry 
into their origin and a survey of Australian 
languages. By John Mathew. Svo. Pp. xvi.- 
288. New York: New Amsterdam Book Com- 
pany. $5.50. 

TUSKEGEE. Its Story and Its 
Max Bennett Thrasher. 12mo. Pp. 

Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1. 
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A Novel by RUTH HALL, 


HE BLACK GOWN. 


A Story of Colonial New York. 


8vo. 


Price $1.50. 


‘The author has the saving sense of humor, 
and her method of narration is delightful and 


so skillful that it seems spontaneous... . . 


It 


is one of the few books that are interesting 
page by page, and yet is a clear, strong whole.” 


—Boston Beacon. 
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With a frontispiece Illustration. 
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8vo. 
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By Oliver Herford, With Pictures by the 
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PSALMS OF SOUL. By William Bradford Dick- 
son. 12mo. Illustrated by Florence Gold- 
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Company, 
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Heredia. Translated by Frank Sewall. Small 
octavo. Pp. xv.-133, Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co. $2.50, 
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SOULS IN PAWN. A Story of 
By Margaret Biake Robinson. 
308 New York: Fleming H. 
pany. $1.26. 

THE SLAVES OF SOCIETY. A Comedy in 
Covers, By the Man Who Heard Something 
i2mo. Pp. 252. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

THE SOUL OF THE STREET. 
Stories of the New York Syrian Quarter. 
Norman Duncan, i2mo. Pp. 167. 
York: McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.25. 

VESTY OF THB BASINS. A Novel. By Sarah 
P. McLean Greene. Illustrated. 12mo. Pp 
iv.-271. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

THE DAY OF WRATH. By Maurus Jokal 
12mo. . 352. New York: McClure, Phillips 
& Co. $1.25. 4 

UNCLE_TERRY,. A Story of the Maine Coast. 


By Charles Clark Munn. Illustrated. 12me. 
Pp. 305. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
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12mo. Pp. 
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THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OP 
REGENTS OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTL- 
TUTE. Showing the operations, expendi- 
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year ended June 80, 1898. 8vo. Pp. ly.-7T1 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 

PLAIN INSTRUCTIONS IN HYPNOTISM AND 
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A. B. Carpenter. Illustrated. 18mo. Pp. 
112. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
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Review of Reviews 
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The Little Masterpiece Library is edited 
by PROFESSOR BLISS PERRY, formerly 
Professor of English Literature in Prince- 
ton University, now Editor of The Atlantic 
Monthly. It is no hastily selected comptiia- 
tion for an ephemeral sale. The Editor has 
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scientiousness, those CHEFS D'OEUVRES 
of the greatest English-speaking writers 
which are of such beauty and value as to 
be at the foundation of English culture 
Yet how many people can say that they bave 
thoroughly assimilated, or even bastily read, each 
and every one of these trmmortal works ? 
The binding and printing of the volumes are 
fully executed rm s and shape so con 
that the books fairly invite the reading 
intelligent American would want to 
1 part of his or her intellectual culture 
und in handsome red cloth t 
ar irtistic photogravure 
ted writer who mas- 


terplece it cor 

A more ch 
one that will be 
more tasteful Christmas gift—or 
Christma gifts, for the volume are not 
numbered—could not be imagined. 

The publishers of the 
Library have sotd it at the rate of 
88.00 for the 12 volumes, and have 
claimed tt was at that rate an excep- 
tional bargain, 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 


iddition to a library, 
READ, or a 


rming 
REALLY 


Masterpiece 


der Dr. Shaw's editorship The Review 
iews has come to be considered “ in- 
vensable"’ by thinking Americans It 
monthly 
Dr. Shaw's comprehensive, impartial history 
of the current month 
nportant contributed articles to the amount 
an ordinary magazine. 
gist of the other notable magazines 
eviews of five continents 
Current History in Caricature,’ ‘‘ A Fece- 
rd of Current Events,’’ '' The New Books,” 
d other always valuable departments. 
average of over a hundred timely pict- 
es to the number. 


one year, and The Little 
price. By cutting out thi 


and 


Master- 
otfer 


throvghout 1901, and the balance 


$5.75 will close the transaction. 


Address THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO., 13 Astor Place, New York. 


Paintings by Sargen t, 
Abbey, Vedder, Inness, and 


all the distinguished American artists 
are reproduced in THE GENUINE 


obleuPrints 


Sold at New York Art Stores. 


Highest award gold medal, Paris Exposition, given these leading pict- 
ures of America. Look for publishers’ initials € on every 


genuine print. 


SUITABLE FOR WEDDING & CHRISTMAS. 


CURTIS & CAMERON, 


No Other Novel 


(except To Have and To Hold) 
awoke sucha chorus of unani- 
mous praise from the press as 


The Heart of the 
Ancient Wood 


By CHAS, G. D. ROBERTS 
‘No other book of recent 


times has so many and so 
varied charms.”’ 


— Philadelphia Times. 


Ilfastrated $1.50 


SILVER, 


BOSTON. 


«This is Fiction of the best 
sort.’’—St. Louis Post Despatch. 


The Duke of 
Stockbridge 


By EDWARD BELLAMY 
author of Looking Backward 


‘All of Bellamy’s bright 
gifts are in this novel.’’ 


‘‘A masterpiece. Virile, 
thrilling, dramatic.’ 

“ Corroborates Looking 
Backward.” 

“The artist is on every 
page.” 


Iilastrated $1.50 


BURDETT AND COMPANY 


twelve | 





| with 
|} ace is 


and 


| way 


The Book of Book Plates, edited by 
Joseph W. Simpson and published quarter- 
ly by Messrs, Williams & Norgate of Hidin- 
burgh, in an edition limited to 500 copies, 
at 5s. per annum, is so thoroughly artistic 
in spirit and treatment and its articles so 
charming, that its pages will be found of 
great interest even to those to whom the 
subject of book plates does not make spe- 
clal appeal. From its dainty cover, with 
its striking woodcut design; its fine title 
page and frontispiece, in wide woodcut 
borders; through all its full-page illustra- 
tions, including the most satisfactory ad- 
vertising pages we can remember, the art 
side of this little quarterly is most remark- 
able. Where all its illustrations are so 
good, it is scarcely fair to speak of any one 
example, but the full-page reproduction of 
a book plate made for Margaret O’Hara 
by James Guthrie, is so unusually fine, 
both in design and in execution, that a 
word must be said as to the superb man- 
ner in which the color values and rich 
painty effect of its black and whites are 
managed, The typography of these num- 
bers is equally satisfactory, the type, pro- 
portion of margin, and quality and tone of 
the paper being extremely good; while ar- 
ticles like ‘The Collector,” by Richard 
Stewart, and a cleverly written paper on 
“Choosing a Book Plate” will be found 
entirely worthy of their artistic setting. 
The first number of this interesting quar- 
terly having appeared in April last, sub- 
scriptions could probably commence with 
that number. 


Wilkins, whose “ Love of an 
Uncrowned Queen" has lately appeared 
from the press of H. 8. Stone & Co. of 
Chicago, is a graduate of Clare College, 
Cambridge, and while at the university 
was Vice President of the Union, 
ing Lord Randolph Churchill as President 
of the Carlton Club. He has 
twice private secretary to members 
of the English Government, has traveled 
widely, and lived in the East End of Lon- 
don to study the social position of its peo- 
ple, residence leading to articles on 
social questions which were published in 
The Nineteenth Century and The National 
Review. Mr. Wilkins is the author of sey- 
eral novels, and contributed a volume on 
the alien question to the Social Subjects of 
To-day Series, as well as a monograph to 
the Social Science Series. He is a Fellow 
of the Royal Historical Society and a 
member of the Council of the Royal So- 
ciety of Literature. Agreeing with the 
Bishop of London that “ history is always 
next door to fiction,"’ both calling upon the 
imagination, Mr, Wilkins is much interest- 
ed in biography and history. His “ Ro- 
mance of Isabel, Lady Burton,” is in its 
sixth edition, while, besides editing the un- 
published manuscripts of the late Sir Rich- 
ard Burton, he has published ‘‘ The Jew, 
the Gypsy, and El Islam,” a revised edi- 
tion of Lady Burton's life of her husband, 
and her own book on “ The Passion Play 
at Ober-Ammergau.” Mr. Wilkins is now 
at work on a new historical memoir, the 
life of Caroline of Anspach, Consort of 
George LI. 


Mr. W. H. 


succeed- 


University 
been 


such 


editor of The 
day that 


Mr. 
World's 
everybody 


Walter H. 
Work, 
ought 


Page, the 
said the other 
to do at least one thing 
in this world, and do it effectually. And 
he added that he would be perfectly sat- 
isfied if his own tombstone could 
fully say that he had achieved the great- 
little aim of his life. “ How would 
have your epitaph read?" was asked. 
“Walter Hines Page. He killed the Pref- 
replied the editor. We sympathize 
Mr. Page's mission in life. In 
cases, but particularly in fiction, the pref- 
but 
crime against all 
intelligent readers. But of all 
by which an old 


you 


ace,” 


not only unnecessary, an abso- 
candid 
aboml- 


hand 


lute committed 
nations the preface 
in the literary 
introduce a new 
have of late been 
Mr. Kipling in 


profession 


one is the worst. We 


rebuked 
connections 


that have 


| see med to some of our reads to be trivial, 
| and yet we cannot refrain, in the present 


quoting from a letter he 
to Mr. F. T. Bullen, 


from 


addressed 


instance, 


once 


to “The Cruise of the Cachalot.” It is 


very good advice: 

Some 
taught me that the best way of making a 
man hate me for life is to meddle in any 
with his work. * * * If 
is good, it will go, and if not, nothing will 
make it stir. * * * All the men 
want to stick a 
it into you as soon as they saw my name 
prefacing your book. Bitter experience has 
taught that that kind of thing doesn’t pay. 
If a book stands by itself, it will stand 
by itself; but if you use another chap's 
name to help it to a start, you will get all 
the whacks that the other chap would have 
got If he had written the book, in addition 


| to a few whacks on your own merits, 


One of the reasons for the high standard 


| maintained by the famous Chiswick Press, 
| now 110 years old, is the fact that its man- 
| agers and owners have always possessed 
| artistic skill and knowledge of mechanical 
| details to an unusual extent, as even the 
| most casual reading of a book published 
| half a dozen years ago by the Grolier Club, 


“The Whitinghams, Printers,” will show. 


| Mr. Charles F. Jacobi, the present manag- 


ing partner of the press, is an acknowl- 


| edged authority on typography, having is- 


sued more than half a dozen books devoted 


| to the subject, one of which, “ A Practical 


Treatise on the Art of Typography,” is an 


| accepted text book for students, giving a 
| particularly fine insight into the technique 
| of printing, while his ‘On the Making and 
| Issuing of Books"’ and “Some Notes on 


Books and Printing” are of great interest 
to all lovers of fine typography. He is also 


| always 


truth- | 


; them by 
| author in 
| tunately 





most | 
| scholar, bu 


undertakes to | 


se | my 
for mentioning | 


who | 
had requested him to contribute a preface | 


rather interesting experiences have | 


the book ) 


who | 
knife into me would stick | 





the author of a charmingly printed little 
volume on “The Printing of Modern 
Books,” a reprint of a paper read before 
the Bibliographical Society, and printed in 
its transactions, which was unfortunately 
issued for presentation only. The press 
has a great reputation for careful proof 
reading, so that the transactions, proceed- 
ings, and other publications of many learned 
societies bear the familiar dolphin and an- 
chor, which has come to be considered the 
hall-mark of the best English typography, 
while the Chiswick Press initials, head 
bands, and tall pieces are and always have 
been of unusual beauty and interest. 


Mr. Berkley Updike has just issued @ 
beautifully printed “ List of Books Issued 
by the Merrymount Press," with full biblio- 
graphical details, including his first publi- 
cation, “‘The Altar Book," 350 copies, im- 
perial folio, at $75 each, down to his 
“ Tacitus,"’ now in the press, the text of 
this edition of the “ Agricola’ being ‘that 
of Henry Furneaux, lacunae in the text 
having been carefully filled by Prof. 
Morgan of Harvard. The volume is in 
folio, printed in Merrymount type, designed 
by Bertram Goodhue, limited to 100 copies, 
to be bound in boards, the design by Mra. 
Henry Whitman. The price is not definite- 
ly settled, but will probably be from $12 
to $15 per copy. A long note on the work 
of the press calls attention to the fact that 
Mr. Updike is prepared to undertake the 
preparation of all works which require in- 
dividual treatment, plates being supplied 
publishers, or the whole book delivered in 
complete form. His fonts of type have 
been largely increased, so that the press is 
in a position to undertake the printing and 
binding of large editions, as high as 30,000 
copies of a single book having been 
cessfully handled. A beautiful new font of 
type, designed by Mr. Herbert P. Home, 
first known to us in connection with the 
Century Guild of London, is being cut, in 
which several important books will be is- 
sued, Mr. Updike striving to make the dis- 
tinguishing mark of his pres not a cer- 
tain ‘ nce in whatever 
manner is work in- 
trusted to his care.” 


suc- 


manner,’ but an excell« 


most suitable to the 


It is pleasing to see how universally 
reception the letters of L E. 
Brown, the American edition of which 
was recently published by E. P. Dutton 
& Co., have had from the best English 
critics. Andrew Lang speaks of the de- 
lightful heartiness of the letters, the work 
of a man at once a scholar and a humorist, 
as well as full of all noble qualities. A 
writer in Literature thinks these letters 
worthy of a place on the shelf 
containing those of Horace Walpole, Cow- 
per, Lamb, Gray, and Fitz Gerald, while 
Henley is even more enthusiastic, claim- 
ing they Byron and Stevenson, 
“with more heart than either perhaps, 
and certainly a more even brilliancy, a 
larger set of interests, a riper wisdom, a 
wider and kindlier sense of the world’s 
beauty, and the essential graciousness of 
human life. * * * The letters of a man 
of genius, and men of genius are rarer 
than you might believe.” Quiller-Couch says 


friendly a 


small 


suggest 


the volumes are most fascinating, confirm- 
ing a fame which, though never wide, was 
unquestioned. The letters lack a 
portrait, which one somehow sorely misses, 
but Macmillan & Co, have just issued a 
collected edition of Mr. Brown's poems 
which should attract all readers of 
letters, and possess an added interest 

portrait of 
gown, lich is for- 
the type of man 
brought up by a 
The face shows the 
the kindly humorist 
uled in his written work. 
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containing a their 
and 
that of 
mental 
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just 
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reading of the 


image is 
letters 
above all, 


so charmin 


Mrs. Freilig 
Cedar 
Hill, 


Being engaged on an English memoir of 
late father, Ferdinand Frei th, J 
should be greatly indebted to any or pos- 
sessing letters from him to kindly t me 
see the same I should return any uch 
letters at once after May I 
ask you io kindly request in 
your valuable paper? 


rath-Kroeker writs 
Honor Oak Road, 


from 
Forest 


Lodge, 


London: 


inspection. 
insert my 


The memoir will especially treat of Freili- 
grath’s long stay in England, for which 
Mrs. Kroeker possesses much material in 
hitherto unpublished correspondence of his 
English and American friends, Lord Lyt- 
ton, Lord Houghton, and many others, 
Freiligrath is chiefly remembered in this 
country for having made the first German 
translation of the early poems of Long- 
fellow. He also made translations of 
Burns, Moore, and De Musset In Ger- 
many, as a writer of lyrics, he has long 
stood in the front rank. His collected 
works were published in six volumes in 
Stuttgart, in 1870. 


An Englishman, W. 8. Lilly, who is about 
to enter for the first time, at any rate 
avowedly, the ranks of novelists, has long 
been known to magazine readers here and 
abroad as a writer of philosophical and 
social sudjects. His appearances are famil- 
lar as an opponent of Schopenhauer, a dis- 
ciple of Newman, and a patron of Mr. 
Chamberlain. He is completing a novel of 
“London society,”’ in which he is to take 
holiday from rather dull controversy and 
from the duties of the Secretaryship of the 
Catholic Union. It is a little coincidence 
that the two other writers of Catholic 
polemics in England most familiar to maga- 
zine readers preceded Mr. Lilly into the 
region of romance, Dr. St. George Mivart 
and the Rey. Dr. Barry. 


Miss Beatrice Harraden is recovering 
from the serious accident which she sus- 
tained while in Norway, and is now back 





NEW YORK, 





in Hampstead, mintesilt and 
to take short walks. She slipped from 
while on a mountaineering expe- 
dition, seriously injuring her ankle and 
foot While in Norway Miss Harraden re- 
ceived a revelation the free 
fand easy way of the foreign translator. On 
examining the Norwegian translation of 
“Ships that Pass in the Night," she found 
to her ynishment that the last chapter 
had been She remonstrated with 
the perpetrator of the outrage, who replied 
coolly that in her judgment the story was 
greatly improved by the omission of the 
last chapter There are others who will 
doubtless agree with her Still a transla- 
tion should be a translation. 


at her home 
able 
her pony 


startling of 


omitted. 


a literary coterie of its 
past has been slight- 
ingly called “‘ provincial.’’” As a matter of 
fact, there is nothing “ provincial’ about 
the Philadelphia literati whose doyen is the 
venerable Dr. Mitchell, the fact 
that they live in the Brotherly 
Love. Several Philadelphians are to be 
found the authors’ lists of current 
books and among them, Mr. Ed- 
ward Robins, who recently supplied 
‘Twelve Gre Actors” and “ Twelve 
Great Actres for G. P. Putnam's 
Sons’ Top Round Series. He has also writ- 
ten Philadelphia pubilsher a boys’ 
story Washington and Braddock's ill- 
against Fort Duquesne. So 
said about Washington's 
it is rather a relief occa- 
sionally to see the Father of His Country 
depicted as an ardent, youth 
or military glory. 


Philadelphia has 


own, which in times 


except 
City of 
among 
this year, 
at 


ses ’”’ 


for a 
of 

fated campaign 
much has been 
later life that 

impetuous 
craving 
The Columbia 
irs a para- 


current number of 
Quarterly there app« 
likely to surprise many 


» In the 
Difiv 
graph quite 
inspire 


ersity 
persons 
numerous inquiries rning 
It is printed in that part 
irterly devoted to 
University 


and conce 
it 
of 
of 
“ Jour 


ignificance 
a description 


bibliography— 


The Qu: 


Columbia 


ils issued under the entire direc- 


tion of officers of Columbia University "— 
and reads as follows: 

BOOKMAN 
@he criticisms 


Younded in 1895; devoted to 
of American and foreign lit- 
erature in Wd i s forms; containing articles, 
book reviews, careuapouil nee, and editorial 
comment upon current events; edited by 
Harry Thurston Peck. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co.; monthly, (136 pp.) 20c.; per 
year, $2 

We 
Prof. 
done 
member of the 
In doing he 
Dodd, Meé Co., 


quite that whatever work 

performs for The Bookman is 
capacity and not as a 
Columbia Faculty, and that 
under the direction of 
who own and control 
the periodical. Mr. James MacArthur, who 
is now the London representative of Doub- 
leday, Page & Co., was from 1894 until a 
year ago the active editor of The Book- 
man, and it was owing to his good taste, 
knowledge, and activity that the periodical 
has taken its place in the front rank of the 
illustrated reviews of literature. 


of The 


are sure 
Peck 
in his private 
so is 


ad & 


monthly 


Palmetto Press, 
“The Blessed Damosel,’’ with a beautiful 
photogravure reproduction of Rossetti’s 
painting of the same name, on Japan paper, 
laid in, has just appeared. The little book 
is published in an edition of 500 copies, 
on Whatman paper, printed from beautiful 
new type, which is most satisfactory in de- 
sign and cutting. The cover of this dainty 
little booklet is in Whatman paper, with 
the title in gold letters. The title page 
shows a most attractive border, white 
flowers and leaves in a solid black back- 
ground, melosing a centre panel on which 
will be found the title in good lettering in 
black and the attractive press mark adopt- 
ed by Mr. Washburn in red. The first page 
also shows a very pretty initial letter, em- 
bodying the three lilies and seven stars of 
the poems, both initial and border being 
the work of Miss A. I. Coleroft, who signs 
her work with a pretty monogram. The 
typography and general appearance of the 
present issue show an immense advance 
over those of the press’s first publication, 
“The Bivouac of the Dead.” The ordinary 
edition, 400 in all, of this beautiful poem, in 
its present attractive setting, is published 
at 50 cents per copy, while the remaining 
hundred, in antique vellum paper wrap- 
pers, fully illuminated in water colors, can 
be had from The Palmetto Press, Aiken, 
8. C., at $1 per copy. 


The sixth annual issue of Luther Living- 
ston's ‘American Book Prices Current,” 
the volume covering the period from Sept. 
1, 1899, to Sept. 1, 1900, Is now passing 
through the press. The current volume, 
nearly six hundred pages in extent, records 
a@ larger number of items, with prices re- 
alized, taken from sales catalogues of the 
year, than will be found in any of the pre- 
vious issues. The volumes are attractively 
printed from type at the University Press 
in an edition limited to five hundred copies, 
bound in buckram, gilt top, price $6 net, 
which will be raised to $7.50 net per copy 


The third issue 


this series is entirely out of print, copies 
fetching lacge prices, while Volume IV., 
of which but four copies remain, is to be had 
at~$10.50 per copy; while of the remaining 
volumes but a few copies are still available, 
which are to be had at $7.50 each. Mr. Liv- 


SATUR til DECEMBER 1, 


1900. 


The Christmas ‘Scribner's 


The December (Christmas) Scribner’s for 1900 is unusually rich both in text and illustrations, 


The 


beautiful cover, by Maxfield Parrish, is printed in nine colors, and there is a colored frontis piece and an eight-page 


scheme in colors. 


Printed in Colors 


There are eight short stories, attractively illustrated, and other notable features. 


An article on the art of Puvis de Chavannes, by the distinguished painter and art critic, Mr. John La Farge, is a 
It is illustrated with remarkable reproductions in colors of several of the most 


prominent feature of the number. 


ever attempted in a magazine. 


HENRY VAN DYKE?’S 
«* Pichou ”’ is.a story of the great 
Hudson Bay Wilderness, describ- 
ing the adventurous life of a dog 
who managed to live down a bad 
name and win a high place in the 
community. It is illustrated by 
Charles S. Chapman. 


FRANK R. STOCKTON’S 
*«The Vice-Consort’’ 
the best and most original of the 
author’s whimsical conceptions, 
full of drollery and human nature. 
It is illustrated by A. I. Keller. 


THE LION’S MOUTH, by 
Henry W. and Alice Duer Miller, 
is an amusing bit of social comedy 
based upon the faculty a certain 
type of woman has for getting 
others into trouble. The illus- 
trations are by H. C, Christy. 


ARTHUR COLTON’S « The 


| 
| 


% 


‘ 
e 


assistant. 


THE CRANE, 


For Sale 


iverywhere 


is one of 


which is a dusty old book-shop kept 


by Francis Churchill 
Sampson Steel Works and of what befell its master. 


Short Stories Illustrated 


ISCRIBNERS| 
NINGRWAIN': 


Cover, by Maxfield Parrish. printed in nine colors. 
Copyright, 1900, Charles Scribner's Sons, N. Y. 


Emigrant East’ 
by a former professor of Arabic and 


The illustrations are by Jessie Willcox Smith. 


Illustrated by 


FIELD OF ART. 


is a story of delicate sentiment and romance, 


Williams, is the story of a steel giant that did 
Clifford Carleton. 


celebrated of the works of Puvis—altogether one of the most beautiful and succes:ful schemes of color illustration 


ERNEST SETON-THOMP.- 
SON’S story, «Johnny Bear,’ 
tells of the author’s acquaintance 
with a little bear and its mother in 
Yellowstone Park ; and their curi- 
ous individuality and experience 
make the theme of one of Mr. 
Seton-Thomipson’s best stories. 
Fully illustrated by the author. 

OCTAVE THANET’S «The 
Woman Who Understood”’ tells 

the fine friendship of two 
women, developed from a chance 
meeting. It is illustrated by 
Henry Hutt. 

THOMAS 
ALDRICH’S 
Story me 


Ath E ¥ 
**An Untold 
is a haunting little sketch, 
told with Mr. Al drich’ s power of 
3I segesting an ingenious mystery. 
Illustrated by Jules Guerin. 


the scene of 


Greek with his pretty daughter as 


1 the heavy lifting at the 


W. C. BROWNELL contributes a critical and illuminative paper on George Eliot and her work. 
POEMS, POINT OF VIEW and THE 
on ‘¢ Portrait Painting and the State” by Frank Fowler. 


The Field of Art contains an interesting article 


Price 25 Cents 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





of Esther Singleton's ‘‘ The Furniture of 
Our Forefathers."’ This work, which is to 
be published in eight parts, two of which 
will appear before Christmas, is said to be 
the first book devoted to strictly Ameri- 
ean furniture; ‘‘the Puritan home-made 
things, the quaint Dutch belongings, the 
rich furnishings of the great Southern Co 
lonial mansions, the ways of telling the 
genuine thing, historical associations with 
special pieces, technical details, values 
and marks, and all the other unwritten 
lore of the subject. Miss Singleton has 
traveled widely in search of information 
for the purposes of this book, studying old 
wills and inventories; while fine illustra- 
tions are to be a special feature of the 
volume. Each part will contain from thir- 
ty to forty illustrations, in photogravures, 
half-tones, and iine-drawings, the plates 
being accompanied by critical descriptions 
by Russell Sturgis. The originals from 
which these reproductions are made are to 
be found in museums and private collec- 
tions here and abroad—while furniture of 
historic interest, Washington's bed, the 
desks formerly belonging to Franklin and 
Madison, Jefferson’s chair, &c., will also 
add to the interest of the book. The regu- 
lar edition will be published at $2 per part; 
the large paper edition, 100 numbered cop- 
ies, head pleces and initials hand-colored, 
will be $7.50 per part, while the edition de 
luxe, fifty numbered copies on Japan pa- 
per, plates, initials, and decorations hand- 
colored, will be $25 per part, orders for 
complete sets only being taken. , 





Mr. MacArthur, who contributes an in- 
teresting weekly article on books to The 
Daily Mail of London, has been recent- 
ly criticised over there because he de- 
votes too much space to American books 
and too little to the work of English 
authors. He quite disarms all prejudice, 
however, by explaining that ‘‘in every in- 
stance I have confined my remarks to 
those transatlantic authors whose work 
has been also published on this side, and 
whose names are well known in their own 
country, if not so familiar in ours. * * * 
Five years ago the best-selling novels in 
the States were imported from England, 
whereas to-day the most popular novels 
there are by American authors, and deal 
with American life and history.” Mr. 
MacArthur names half a dozen American 
novels which have been published recently, 
all of which have sold over 50,000 copies 
in a few months, and adds: - 
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| The Best Books 
Made in the 


BALZAC, VICTOR HuGO, 


EXPOSITION AT PARIS. 


lish a new standard in the publishing 
Edition, Aug. 21, 1900, 


SELEEEEELESEL SESE SLES LE SHEELEESLSESELESSOSLSLESS $4, 


Astoria. Is it, however, one of the Major's 
little jokes when we read in a London 


paper that the son of the late Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill will be introduced by Mr. 
Winston Churchill, the author of “ Richard 
Carvel”? Meanwhile the time is not in- 
appropriate to recall the curious stories of 
mistaken identity which followed the pub- 
lication of the American Churchill's “ Ce- 
pg and which, with the appearance 
of “Richard Carvel,” formed one of the 
relaxing features of contemporaneous lit- 
erary gossip. It may be remembered that 
the distinguished American correspondent 
of a great London daily called Mr. Winston 
Churchill to account for flourishing “ Rich- 
ard Carvel” under borrowed plumes, and 
gravely asserted that the pseudonym he 
had employed was scarcely in good taste. 
To which the American Churchill replied 
that as he had been christened ‘ Winston’ 
he didn’t see how he could be accused of 
writing under a pseudonym. 


The Works of Tolstoi.” 

The edition of the works of Tolstoi be- 
fore us is sufficiently well presented to 
give one an admirable idea of what the 
great Russian has produced in many fields 
of literature and why and when he pro- 
duced it as he did. The editorial work by 

Nathan —— Dole is satisfactory, 


Verdict of the International Jury at the 


PARIS EXPOSITION 


THE GRAND PRIZE 
AND A GOLD MEDAL 


The highest award given for Barrie & Son’s exhibit, 
SHAKESPEARE, 
MEMOIRS, EDGAR ALLAN POE, REALISTS AND ROMANCISTS OF FRANCE 
WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH, and the ONLY work on the present 


** Their forthcoming Edition Dz Luxe of the EXPOSITION promises te estab- 


Sample volume of any of the abobe 
free of charge. 


GEORGE BARRIE & SON, *°°xw Yeti city. 
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including 
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and printing art.’"—WN. Y¥. Times, Paris 


sent for inspection 


Roe ELLE 


oF 


Fes: 


with many sortie 2aits and views illustrative 
of the great man's life at different periods. 
The letter-press is excellent, and the vol- 
umes are substantially bound. In short, 
we have what is a good readable edition 
of Tolstof. 

Practically all is given—his novels, from 
“War and Peace” and “ Anna Karenina,” 
to his last and greatest piece of fiction, 
“ Resurrection,” his wonderful realistic 
short stories of Russian Hfe and character, 
his plays, and his essays in religion, art, 
and political economy. If one could pos- 
sess only the works of one writer, Tolstol, 
because he has touched human existence 
at so many different chords and from so 
many points of view, should be that one. 
He Is universal or-—nothing. 


*TOLSTOL, War and Peace, Anna Karenina, 
Childhood and Youth, Tho Cossacks, 
vastopol, The Invaders, Wood-Cutting Ex- 
pedition, An Old Acquaintance, Lost on the 
Steppe, Polisushka, Kho!stomer, The Long 
Exile, Master and Man, The Kreutzer So- 

. Sequel to the Kreutzer Sonata, The 
Dekabrists, The Power of Darknesa, knesa, (play, 
Fruits of aiienenet. wh a The ng- 
dom of God, What is A Rassian 
rietor, Lucerne, asstientions of a Bil 

‘Two Hussars, ; 


Albert, 
A Prisoner in the 
Sone! 
oe, ¢: 





SOME FICTION AND FACT. | 


A Political Novel, a Lively Romance, 
Some Love Stories, and a Book of | 
| 
| 
] 


Fhrilting Personal Experiences. 


Last week we had something 
to say here of our confidence in | 
Mr. Zangwill’s new book, which | 
It 


has since been published. 
is called 


The Mantle of Elijah, 


and so far as it is possible to 
judge in so short a time, its suc- 
cess is going to be fully up to our 
expectations. It 

of Jewish life, but 


is not a story 


gives a force- 
ful and dramatic picture of the 
home and public life of an Eng- 
lish statesman. 

Many of the English "3 pers 
claim that Mr. Zangwill has pict- 
ured actual public men in his 
story. 

But that 
there. 
has done. 


a . ” o ™ * 


is neither here nor 


It is the best thing he 


If you hunted for a contrast to 
Mr. Zangwill’s story you couldn’t 
find a more complete one than 


van Tassel Sutphen’s rattling 


good romance, 


The Cardinal’s Rose. 

Here’s a tale that will carry you 
off your feet, just as “ The Pris- 
oner of Zenda” did a few years 
ago. “The Cardinal's Rose”’ 
a ruby of great value, belonging 
to a reigning house and almost 
their sole remaining resource. It 
is stolen—and—well, it would be 
a pity to tell you the story and 
spoil an evening for you. 

Of course there’s a beautiful 
Princess in the story and this 
time she’s just as clever as she is 
beautiful—which is rather an in- 


novation. 
* o al ~ + * 


is 


“ All the world loves a lover,” 
and that is the reason why a 
rood love story generally succeeds. 
We published on Tuesday a vol- 
ume of love stories by Mrs. 
Spencer Trask called 


— 
Lessons in Love. 
The tales in this volume are 
both strong and dainty and they 
have a dramatic force 
which isn’t usual in short stories, 


* * ms » » % 


certain 


General George A. Forsyth has 
probably had as picturesque and 
brilliant a military career as any 
officer in our army. He has writ- 
ten a book about some of his 
personal experiences which must 
be of interest to everybody. The 
title is 


Thrilling Days 
in Army Life. 


It tells the true story of Sheri- 
dan’s Ride which General Forsyth 
shared with the great leader, of 
Lee’s surrender, and of many 
other famous scenes in our mili- 
tary history. 

And it’s all told from the 
standpoint of a personal observer. 
Mr. Zogbaum has made the illus- 
trations tor the book. 

The Mantle of | The Cardinal’s 
Elijah, $1.50. Rose. $1.50. 


Lessons in Love. | Thrilling Days in 
$1.25. | Army Life. $1.50. 


HARPER& BROTHERS 


NEW YORK, 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Ralph Henry Barbour, who wrote that 
rattling good book about American school } 
life, and particularly about football, ‘ The | 
Half-Back,” is now having published 
through D. Appleton & Co. another tale of | 
school life and interscholastic sport entitled } 
“ For the Honor of the fenoot,” with Mlus- | 
trations by C. M. Relyea. The hero in the | 
new book is the ideal type of the American, 
being both scholar and athlete. 

“ Seed Thoughts for Public Speakers,” by } 
Arthur T. Pierson, is being published by | 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. It contains | 
over 600 paragraphs of wit, humor, anec- 
dote, and historical fact. 

“Who Goes There?” being a tale of the 
civil war, the plot of which turns upon | 
amnesia, is being vigorously reviewed in | 
England. It is published over there, also | 
in this country, by The Macmillan Com- | 
pany. | 

' 


“In Oudemon,” being the reminiscences 
of an occasional traveler, edited by Henry | 
S. Drayton, will be published next week | 
by R. 8. Mighill & Co, It is a romance, | 
dealing with an unknown race of people | 
living somewhere in South America, “ un- 
der the equator.” 


“The Last Years of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” by Mrs. E. W. Latimer, a book in- 
tended to bring up to date each of the au- 
thor's six “* Nineteenth Century " histories, 
will be published next week by A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. 


hand “editorial’’ way, which, however, 
does not preclude the presence of facts for 
fact’s sake. 


“Girl from Mexico,” and other stories 
and sketches by Dr. Miles G. Hyde, is be- 
ing published this week by Isaac H. 
Blanchard Company, also “In Old Rous- 
seau,” by Dr. W. 8. Birge, descriptive of 
life and scenes in the Caribbean Islands, 


McClure, Phillips & Co. have in press | 


Mansfield’s acting edition of “‘ King Henry 
Vv." The books will be illustrated with 
portraits of Mr, Mansfield in the title role 
and with scenes from the play. 


The Macmillan Company is publishing this 
week “The Clergy in American Life and 
Letters,” by Daniel Delany Addison; “ Je- 
sus Christ and the Social Question,”’ by Dr. 
Francis Greenwood Peabody of Harvard, 
and “ Foes in Law,” by Rhoda Broughton. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons are publishing this 
week Leslie Stephen's “ English Utilitari- 
ans,” in three volurfes; autograph editions 
of Eben Phillpott’s ‘‘ Children of the Mist,”’ 
and ‘Sons of the Morning"; “‘Maya: A 
Story of Yucatan,” by Willlam Dudley 
Foulke, and Part III. of Prof. Blok's “ His- 
tory of the People of the Netherlands,” 
translated by Miss Ruth Putnam. 


Bismarck’s letters to his wife, which Har- 
per & Brothers will shortly publish, are 
dated some years prior to the year 1847 
(the date of his marriage,) and extend to 
1892. In Germany the Cotta’s are bringing 
out the work with much explanatory mate- 
rial, something after the form of Bis- 
marckian memorabilia. German readers of 
the first installment of these memoirs is- 
sued in that country have been charmed 
with the revelation of the statesman's mar- 
ried life, for the letters show him to have 
been in his domestic circle one of the most 
lovable men in history. 

An account of the domestic and religious 
rites and ceremonies of the Siamese, by Er- 
nest Young, late of the Department of Ed- 
ucation of Siam, is being issued by the New 
Amsterdam BookCompany. It gives a good 
idea of the political life of that country, 
which at no distant day 1s destined to play 
on important part in the Far Eastern ques- 
tion. 


‘The Siege of the Legations,"”’ written by 
Dr. Morrison, the well-known correspond- 
ent of The London Times in Peking, and 
which originally oceupied several pages in 
that paper, is being republished in this 
country in The Living Age. The first in- 
stallment appeared in the issue of Nov. 17. 
This narrative is of absorbing interest, for 
it gives graphic descriptions of the plight 
of the legations in Peking last Summer, as 

lewed by a trained writer. 

“The Powers That Prey" is a unique 
collection of stories which, perhaps, have 
acquired timeliness in view of the present 
reform movement in New York City. The 
tales deal with the relation of the criminal 
classes to the police, and show how vice is 
protected and carried cn, not only under 
the eyes of the police, but with the aid of 
these servants of the law. McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co. are the publishers. 


After 
tional 


7on 


the current number 
Monthly, edited by F. G. Richard- 
Burlington, Vt., will no longer be 
published by the Macmillan Company. 


The Interna- 


of 


Next week there will appear from the 
of R. H. Russell a collection of 
opera lyrics by Harry B. Smith, 
taken from “ Robin Hood,” ‘ The Sere- 
nade,” “ The Highwayman,” “ The Wizard 
of the Nile,” “ Rob Roy,” “The Fencing 
Master,” ‘* The Little Corporal,” “ Half a 
King,”’ “‘The Idol's Eye,’’ ‘‘ The Casino 
Girl,” “The Rounders,” * The Mandarin,” 
“The Cadet Girl,” “ Papa's Wife," “* Foxy 
Quiller,” &c., the music for which has 
been composed by Reginald De Koven, 
Victor Herbert, Ludwig Englander, and 
others. . 


press 


comic 


Harper & Brothers are publishing this 
weck ‘* The Mantle of Elijah,” by I. Zang- 
will; ** The Cardinal Rose,” by Van Tassel 
Sutphen; “ Lessons in Love,” by Katrina 
Trask; “ Book of Dragons,’ by E. Nesbet, 
and “ Thrilling Days in Army Life,” by 
Gen. Forsyth. In the last-named book, 
which is Ulustrated by R. F. Zogbaum, 
the chapter on ‘“ Sheridan's Ride” has 
more than ordinary interest. The author, 
who was an eye witness to it all, complete- 
ly refutes the statements recently made to 
belittle this famous ride. Here is a rather 
interesting footnote: ‘I found Gen. Sheri- 
dan standing on the line of battle on the 
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The author may be said to 
treat of her historical subjects in a free- 


tain 
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A-NEW BOOK OF STORIES 


MRS. SPENCER TRASK 
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Author of “John Leighton, Jr.” 


Lessons 


A delightfully 


“ After All,” 
“Beyond.” 


Post 8vo. Cloth. 
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varied collection of 


in 


short stories—each a lesson in love, and all 
handled with the dainty yet forceful touch 
which has made for Mrs. Trask so enviable 


a position among our story writers. 


Among the titles are “ A Just Man,” 
“ After a Year,” “Acts and Entr’acts,”’ 
“The 


Hall Mark” 


and 


Ornamental. $1.25. 
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pike, at the junction of Gen. Getty’s divis- 
fon of the Sixth Corps and the remnant 
of the Army of West Virginia, or what 
was called the Eighth Corps. In the group 
of officers who were standing around him 
were Gen. R. B. Hayes and Lieut. William 
McKinley, both of whom have since been 
President of the United States.” 

The édition du luxe of Tennyson's “In 
Memoriam,” with 140 rubricated initials 
especially designed by Blanche McManus, 
is now in the last 150 copies. No more 
will be issued except for the London mar- 
ket, which has already contracted for 500 
copies. M. F. Mansfield is the publisher. 

In a large octavo volume, Prof. Barrett 
Wendell's long-awaited “ Literary History 
of America” has made its appearance 
from the press of Charles Scribner's Sons. 
It is a volume which shows an immense 
amount of study and research, a faculty 
for condensation, and a prevailing spirit to 
make matter-of-fact things interesting. 
That the book {Is an authority we believe no 
one will question, but its form of construc- 
tion and the perfect coherence main.ained 
throughout have a particular lesson to im- 
part to American writers. 


We hear from the Rev. John D. Tabb that 
his little book “‘ Bone Rules; or, Skeleton 
of English Grammar,” “is now undergoing 
a much-needed revision and will put out 
new leaves with the coming Spring.” 

H. Reuterdahl, the marine artist, has re- 
turned from abroad with drawings to illus- 
trate a series of articles on the life and 
customs of the navies of the world, which 
will appear in early numbers of Collier's 
Weekly. 

Mr. Charles Denby, former United States 
Minister to China, has written an intro- 
duction to “China's Open Door," by 
Rounsevelle Wildman, United States Con- 
sul General at Hongkong, which is being 
published by Lothrop of Boston. The 
same publisher announces that the one 
hundred and twenty-fifth thousandth of 
“Eben Holden” is just off the press. The 
book was published, it will be recalled, 
searcely three months ago. 


McClure, Phillips & Co., publishers of 
‘*M. Beaucaire,”” have found it necessary 
to go to press with another edition of 10,000 
copies. This is the sixth edition of this 
book, and brings the total up to 36,000. The 
author, Mr. Tarkington, is at present in 
New York, conferring with Mr. Mansfield 
in regard to the stage production of the 
story. 


More Readers of Milton. 

To The New York Times Saturday Revicw: 

Pray do not suppose that Milton is wholly 
without readers, And when they are enu- 
merated, I must ask not to be overlooked. 
I have read every line of his English verse, 
and have committed to memory many of his 
sonnets, “ L’Allegro,’’ ‘Il Penseroso,"’ ‘‘Ly- 
cidas,”’ the ** Ode on the Morning of Christ's 
Nativity,” and the first book (800 and odd 
lines) of “ Paradise Lost." For many 
years it has been my practice to refresh 
my recollection of the ode by re-reading 
it on Christmas Day. J. B. G. 

New York Nov. 10, 1900. 


To The New York Times Saturdey Review: 
If any book is laid away with me in my 


casket, as ‘‘ Shakespeare” was in Tenny- 
son's, let it be the precious worn and torn 
little copy of John Milton's poems, com- 
plete, which I carried ina saddlebag during 
three years spent in the war for the pres- 
ervation of the Union, and which has since 
been to me what it was then, a solace and 
delight. 

Fortunately for me I was never drilled 
in Milton’s meters asa parsing ground, and 
thus taught to weary of them as of a task. 
His verse early captivated me by its grand- 
eur and by the supernaturalness of the 
theme. The pretty conceit that in making 
Milton blind the Lord shut him in and ir- 
radiated his mind with celestial light, that 
he might see and tell “ of things invisible to 
mortal sight" is in harmony with the 
poet's own thoughts, as expressed in the 
opening the third book of “ Paradise 
Lost,”’ and is easily excusable. For where, 
except in the Revelation of St. John the 
Divine, shall we find a description of the 
abode of the blest so lofty and satisfying. 
or listen to a song about heavenly things 
so sublime and holy, as in “ Paradise 
Lost"’? Nothing in literature that is not 
Biblical has supplied me with so much rich 
and comforting food for thought, 
sorrow in joy Nowhere that I 
know of can I meet such encouragement 
to duty, such admonition to “ stand fast,"’ 
such warning repel temptation,"’ such 
counsel to “‘ live happy, and love, but, first 
of all, Him, Whom to love is to obey.”’ 

Like the couple mentioned by your corre- 
spondent, I was “smit with the love of 
sacred song,"’ and early tn life memorized 
the first two books, and many notable pas- 
sages besides, including the warlike episode 
in the fourth book, beginning, “‘ Now had 
night measured with her shadowy cone,” 
where Satan, squat like a toad, close at the 
ear of Eve, devising mischief, is returned 
to his own likeness as the grisly king by a 
touch from the celestially tempered spear 
of Ithtariel, which no falsehood could en- 
dure, and a little later, smarting under the 
severe rebuke of Gabriel, “ dilated stood, 
like Teneriffe or Atlas.”’ 
fence I believe that 


of 


both in 


and else 


to * 


In my own exper- 
the study of Milton, 


} while rewarding the intellect, helps the soul 


in its relation to God 
HENRY M. CALVERT. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 15, 1900, 


Our correspondents seem in fair way to 
rival the historical achievement of Macau- 
lay, of whom it was boasted that he could 
repeat the whole of “' Paradise Lost" from 
memory. May Tum Saturpay REVIEW not 
hope to hear from them when they shall be 
able to stand at Macaulay's side? 


Dodd, Mead & Co. are issuing a new 
catalogue of Americana under the title 
of “ Books Relating to America.” On Page 
18 we find an interesting description of 
Benjamin Franklin's masterpiece of print- 
er’s work, published in 1744 and entitled 
“M. T. Cicero’s Cato Major; or, His Dis- 
course of Old Age.”” Another interesting 
item which is fully described is William 
Hooke’s “‘ Nevv Englands Teares for Old 
Englands Feares," printed in London by 
1. D., (41. 
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Two New Studies of Shakespeare.” | SOOOOOOCOO COSCO CCCOCCOOS $00000000000000000000000 osooecoooooooes 


These two volumes—‘“ William Shake- 
speare: Poet, Dramatist, and Man,” by 
Mr. Mabie, and “ Guglielmo Shakespeare: 
Il Poeta e I'Uomo,” by Signor Garlanda— 
represent from curtously different pointa 
of view an epitome of dbout all the schol- 
arship and culture that the Avon poet 
has inspired. While Mr. Mabie nas striven 
to be essentially modern in his treatment 
~it is astonishing what a clear and vivid 
personality he has managed to fabricate 
from the material at his disposal—on the 
other hand, Signor Garlanda having taken 
for granied certain well-authenticated facts 
in the poet's life, considers the plays and 
poems as works of art without attempt- 
ing to discover therein the mystery and 
secret of the poet's Iife. 

A by no means unimportant feature of 
Mr. Mabie’s work is the illustrations that 
the book contains. Besides several hand- 
some photogravures of modern 
Shakespeare's country—Mary Arden's cot- 
tage, the Stratford Grammar School, Strat- 
ford from the Memorial Theatre—there are 
reproductions in half-tone and drawings 
of much historic material, such as prints, 
paintings, manuscripts, and sculpture. In 
a word, out of the secant data concerning 
the actual life of the poet, the interpreta- 
tions of contemporaneous records, the com- 
mentaries oy the plays themselves, Mr. 
Mabie has surrounded himself with the 
atmosphere of the Elizabethan period, and 
in it has constructed an intensely human 
figure that strongly impresses the imag- 
ination, if not always through the repro- 
duction of absolute fact, then through : 
keen of visualization. The illusion 
never weakens. In this way, tracing the 
education of the poet and the development 
of his genius Mr. Mabie through 
the plays, and adds to what they reveal 
of the knowledge, ideas, and life 
hits of aesthetic comment which are alto- 
gether charming. 

This is the main point: The aesthetic 
quality of Mr. Mabie’s work. We may ac- 
cept or reject the portrait he draws, but 
we cannot be unmindful of his style and 
the general literary plan he has followed. 
His book may present nothing new to 
Shakespearean scholars, but it puts before 
the eyes of those who care for polite liter- 
ature a volume of much charm and cult- 
ure. 

To the Italian reader, Signor Garlanda’s 
work will appeal as one which for the first 
time synthetical study of the 
achievements of the great English poet 
before his eyes. To one who has studied 
Shakespeare solely through English sources 
much appears crude and not infrequently 
commonplace and trivial, but when passing 
through the purely historical plays we 
come to the tragedies and comedies the 


action of which takes place in Italy, we 
find Signor Garlanda full of a fine en- 
thusiasm for the Englishman, which shows 
how truly the latter understood Italian 
color and character. In these pages we 
find a new phase of the poet presented, 
which has little in common with the work 
of Anglo-Saxon commentators. A_ fresh 
and vigorous meaning, too, is found in the 
passages from these particular plays that 
have been rendered into Italian, and the 
Italian titles, ** Romeo e Giulietta,” 
“ Otello,”’ a Merecante di Venezia,” 
“Come vi Piace,” “ Tutto & Bene Quello 
che ben Finisce,”’ and “ Fatica d’Amore 
Perduta,” fall softly from the tongue. But 
to his own countrymen, however, Signor 
Garlanda’s work comes as a revelation and 
an education. 


Paul Du Chaillu’s New Books.* 


Photographed upon that mystertous film 
upon which the record of many impres- 
sions are made is the picture of a small 
boy who carried around with him as an 
inseparable companion a large green book 
with a very fierce gold gorilla on the cover. 
The boy neither knew nor cared that the 
eritics were wagging their heads at the au- 
thor and thrusting their tongues in their 
cheeks as they discussed his narrative. He 
confidingly accepted the gorillas and 
dwarfs and other impossibilities which the 
critics rejected, and the event proved that 
he was right. 

Paul Du Chaillu, African explorer, hunt- 
er, lecturer, writer of books of travel and 
adventure, is still making hay—long may 
his sun shinec—after forty years. The un- 
surpassed charm of the large green book 
was largely due to the author's vivacity 
and enthusiasm, and these qualities still 
characterize his work. 

In the latest book from his pen, which 
he calls ‘The World of the Great Forest,” 
Du Chaillu has given us travel, but it is 
the travel of the beasts and birds of the 
forest through their own wilds. The ad- 
venture is not that of human beings who 
hunt and live in the everlasting gloom of 
the African wilderness, but of the hunted. 
In other words, it is natural history made 
attractive and even exciting by a compe- 
tent and at the samie time imaginative au- 
thority. The book is composed of a series 
of sketches or stories, each dealing with 
gome new animal or group of animals, and 
showing a very remarkable familiarity with 
its habits of life. 

The animals all talk very plain English, 
which may be an advantage or disadvan- 
tage, as one chooses to regard it, It is 
perhaps as well that they talk just enough 


dangers ‘and alarms ion ‘Vieni but ors 


fume that they De perhaps a 
of intarmandion "it’h fs rus that 


scenes of 
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“THE MASTER CHRISTIAN, ” 


By MARIE CORELLI. 


At All the Book.stores. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers. 
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ton-Thompson's imagination, at least we 
May be lLuanktful thut Mr. Du Chaisu has 
not Made the mistake or giving us another 
book full of Kiptingized or ‘’nompsonmzed 
beasts. He has uone a peculiariy good 
work for the boy of this generation, who 
would become acquainted with the great 
aud aimost unworked world of tae Vark 
Continent. 

The Guanioniens, the great eagles, whose 
station for observation is so far up in the 
heavens that they are not visible to the 
creatures in the forest; whose eyes are so 
keen that they can detect from that awful 
elevation the slightest movement of lite 
in the treetops; who choose for their nest- 
ing places the tops of the tallest trees, and 
who devour monkeys, are portrayed with 
masterly touches, So, too, the lives of the 
monkeys—Nkemas—with all their tributa- 
tions, their long journeys after food, 
their fight with thefr matural foes the 
parrots, and their final fate at the hands 
(or rather claws) of the Guanioniens, are 
described with great spirit. We really have 
brutish Ngooboo than a mere hippopotamus 
could be supposed to inspire, ana even the 
Nginas (gorillas) present attractive phases. 

Our old friend, Rikkitikkitavi of the jun- 
gie book, or his African cousin, Ichneumon, 
poses under the unfamiliar name of Ntoto, 
but he is the same quick, fearless Lttle 
fighter, whose unalloyed hatred for the 
huge omembas (snakes) leads him into nu- 
merous conflicts, till at last old age stiffens 
his joints and unstrings his muscles, so 
that one day he is vanquishedand his bones 
erushed by his old enemy. 

There is one striking thing shown in the 
life chapter of each of the animals, and 
that is how hard he has to work for a liv- 
ing and how often he is obliged to go hun- 
gry. Even the great leopard cannot al- 
ways find antelopes to bring to his young, 
and at last becomes a man eater, and 
meets his death at the hands of the en- 
raged hunters. The leopard, by the way, 
is one of the few beasts who is shown to 
have the somewhat heartless habit of sep- 
arating from his wife and family when the 
young have begin to grow beyond their 
cubhood. 

This book ts cleverly illustrated with nu- 
merous full-page drawings, some of which 
are almost startling in their vigor, as, for 
instance, the one where the huge male 
gorrilla is shown killing a serpent. It 
suggests a terrific and solitary Laocoon 
who has turned the tables upon his scaly 
adversary. 

Take it altogether, work of author, illus- 
trator, and publisher, ‘‘The World of the 
Great Forest" is a book which carries in 
itself a strong recommendation to the favor 
of the boys of all ages, from eight to forty- 
eight. 
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paper. Edition /imited to 200 copies 


GORHAM CO. 


Broadway and 19th Street, New York 
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THREE UNIQUE ILLUSTRATED ART BOOKS. 


Ghe Psalms of David 


Mlustrated by LOUIS RHEAD. Introductory Story by NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS. 


Including 17 Full-Page Illustrations and numerous Decorations Depicting the Life 
of David. Printed on superfine paper especially made for this book, in two colors and 
tints. Texts in old 17th century type. 8vo, finely decorated, cloth, boxed, $2. 50. 
Edition de Luxe, $3.75. 

*Louls Rhead’s illustrations of David are 
interesting because they are k 


“Dr Hillis has presented something more 
than a mere sketch or introduction. .¢ 
. ' . All the romance, tragedy, and pathos of 
chanting because their art is exquisite . David’s career is graphically related in 
They are pictured in lines and shades of the’ clear-cut narrative.""—-N. Y. Times. 
wood engravings that ornament the ancient “A brilliant bit of writing Is Dr. 
Bibles, He has put into his work the past The Roo is . aiiieg ae pwned every 
and the future.”"—H. PENE DU BO!s. standpotnt."’—The Outlook 

“ Revell’s have certainly struck twelve in the beautiful setting of ‘The Psalms of 
David.’ The exquisitely toned paper, the wide margins, the full-page illustrations and 
decorations by Louis Rhead, all conform to the highest standards of the book-making 
art.””—PUBLIC OPINION. 


rn Mother Cranine ys 


TRANSLATED AND ILLUSTRATED BY 


ISAAC TAYLOR HEADLAND of Peking University 


Small fully 25 


pages, $1.25. 
THE CHILD’8 BOOK OF THE CENTURY 
OVER 150 PICTURES, NEARLY 150 RHYMES 
TEXT IN ENGLISH, also in ORIGINAL CHINE8E 
CHARACTERISTICALLY PRINTED AND BOUND. 
““ We have rarely seen a more charming book for children than this, , Certainly it is in the 
fullest sense unique. . . . The covers show quaint and amusing conceits.’’—THHW OUT- 


LOOK, 
The Chinese Minister, Wu-Ting-Fang, at Washington, writes: ‘‘ The book Is so richly 


illustrated that we are sure it will delight the hearts of all children, and many *‘ children of 
larger growth’ as well. Madame Wu is very much pleased with it.’’ 


e 
Winsome Womanhood 
Familiar Talks on Life and Conduct. By MARGARET E. SANGSTER 
Illustrated, 16mo, decorated cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


The latest from the pen of this gifted author. Mrs. Sangster talks delightfully and 
Suggestively of the many problems girls and women must face. A sympathetic con- 
ception of life’s highest ideals. The book is an exquisite specimen of modern book- 
inaking. Initials reproduced from lace handkerchiefs. lustrated by studies from life 
by W. B. Dyer. Reproduced in sepia, in unique style. 

SEND_FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY LIST FREB 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


New York, 158 Fifth Av. Chicago, 63 Washington St. Toronto, 154 Yonge St. 


irned; en- 


Hillis’s 


quarto, boards, illustrated, 160 








D. D. WELLS. 


Cloth, 8vo, $x.50. All Bookstores. 


A Nowel of Modern Society 
and Diplomacy by the Author 
of “Her Lady ship's Elephant.” 


First Edition Nov. 10. Second Edition Nov. 17. 
THIRD EDITION NOW IN PRESS, 





Amae 
A SOUTHERN MAIDEN. 


A 


DAUGHTER 
OF 
FREEDOM. 


A Story of the latter period of the War 
for Independence. 


By Amy E, BLANCHARD. 
312 pp. Cloth, $1.50, 


The instances relating to the South- 
ern campaign afford an excellent op- 
portunity for exciting situations and 
thrilling events. 

The burning of Norfolk, the down- 
fall of Savannah and Charleston, and 
the final series sf American victories 
which led to the surrender of York- 
town follow each other in rapid suc- 
cession. 

The heroine of the story is Byrd 
Graham, the daughter of a North 
Carolina regular. 

More than one romance is included 
in this story, the last scene of which 
pictures an old Virginia plantation at 
Christmas. 





We would also call attention to the 
following new books, each of which is 
of distinctive excellence: 


“The Pathfinders of the 
tion.’’ 


Revolu- 


By WiixraM £. Guirris, D. D. 
“The Treasury Club.’’ 
By WILLIAM DRYSDALE. 
“The Godson of Lafayette.’’ 
By E.urince 8. Brooks. 
“ Reels and Spindles.”’ 
By Evetyn RaYMonp, 
“ With Preble at Tripoli.’’ 
By JaMEs OTIS 
“The Prairie Schooner.”’ 
By Wi11.1am E. Barton, D, D. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


Send postal card for our beautiful 
lllustrated Catalogue. 


W. A. Wilde Company 


110 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 
45 Jackson St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BRENTAND'S NEW BOOKS, 


Samuel Lover, 
The Works of this famous Author 
6 volumes, cloth, gilt top. 
Half morocco.......+- 
The first complete edition of this 


thor ever issued in America, Printed in 
clear type, with copious notes. 


The Idea of Tragedy in Ancient 


and Modern Drama. 
BY W. L. COURTNEY. 
lectures delivered at the Royal Insti- 
tution, February, 1900. With a prefatory let- 
ter by A. W. Piner 16mo. $1.25. 


An Unsocial Socialist. 


BY G. BERNARD SHAW. 

“A very clever book indeed, its hero being one 
of the most original characters whose acquaint 
ance we have made in a long time.’’—Buffalo | 
Courier 
12mo, 


large, 


Three 


F. FOSTER. 


become 


BY R,. 
Which it is believed will at once the 
Standard Book on this game. i 
16mo, Cloth, Illustrated $1.25 


The Joy of Captain Ribot, 


BY ARMANDO PALACIO VALDES, 

Translated from the Spanish by Minna Caroline 
Smith. 

‘*The publication of this remarkable 
a shining credit to American enterprise. 
And it is indubitably one of the best books of the 
year.’’—Boston Journal. 
12mo, Cloth 


The Pilgrim’s Progress: 


World to that° which 
is to come, 
BY JOHN BUNYAN 
With 14 full-page etchings by William Strang, 
printed on heavy laid paper, with full gilt edges, 
Crown binding, stamped, $4.00. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, 


BRENTANO’S, 
31 Union Square, New York. 


novel is 
. . - 


on 


20 


From this 


|; ous kinds in progress. 


of the American Winter, 


| mer, at Wunderlich’s. 


| day 


| to various owners. 
| curlos, and relics, as well as the pictures 


| of 


| Gallery. 
a few designs, all of the high-bred Ameri- 


| indissolubly 
| presence in the present display of three or 





ECCENTRICITIES OF 
GENIUS 


Memories of Famous Men and 


Women of the Platform and Stage | 
By MAJOR J, B. POND 


It is a handsome octavo volume, 53¢ x 8%, ins., 
of 620 pages, with nearly 100 half tone por- 
trait illustrations. Beautifully bound in Eng- 
lish silk cloth, with gold stamp on side, gilt 
top. Price, $3.50. Sent post-paid free on 
receipt of price. 


Ifyou are not sure yoa want it, write for full 


descriptive circular. 
New York | 





G.W. Dillingham Co., Publishers, 


oa - 
Pains ‘3 PT vin 


\TURDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1900. 
ART. guy EXHIBITION and SALE of 


The art season is on in full force, and 
there are a number of exhibitions of vari- 
These include the 
annual display of the drawings of Charles 
Dana Gibson at the Keppel Galleries, some 
two score pastels, water colors, and draw- 


| ings by Rosina Emmet Sherwood at the 
| Macbeth Gallery, a display of twenty-two 


pictures by Walter L. Palmer, the painter 
at the Avery 
Galleries; an exhibition of pen and ink 
drawings by American artists at William's 
Art Rooms, 397 Fifth Avenue, of eight 
portraits by Augustus Franzen at Oehme'’s, 
of seven portraits by Miss Julia Haven at 
Knoedler’s, the annual display of paint- 


| ings by American artists, with a group of 


water colors by Charles Warren Eaton at 
Katz’s Gallery, in Columbus Avenue, and 
of some sixty etchings by modern Dutch 
and French artists, which attracted much 
attention at the Paris Exposition last Sum- 
°° 

The first large art sale of the season will 
take place at the American Art Galleries 
on the afternoons of Tuesday, Dec. 4, and 
the four following days, when the carved 


| furniture, curios, relics, and other objects 
| collected by the late Joseph W. Sprague of 
|; Louisville, 


Ky., will be sold. There will 
also be sold at these galleries, on Thurs- 
and Friday evenings, Dec. 6 and 7, 
some 200 oils, watercolors, and drawings, 
by American and foreign artists, belonging 
The Sprague furniture, 


to be sold on Thursday and Friday even- 
ings of next week, are now on exhibition in 
the galleries. Mr. Sprague, who was a 
wealthy bachelor, retired from business in 


| 1882 with a fortune, and after that time de- 
| voted himself to travel in the East, where 


he found for the most part his collection 
earved furniture, wood, and _ ivories, 
Oriental potteries, and porcelains. and 
lacquers. He was extremely sensitive and 
retiring by nature, and would never allow 
his treasures to be described in the press. 


} Thus it happens that the extreme richness 


and beauty of his collection was not gen- 
erally known untii after his death, which 
occurred last year. It would be impossible 


| to give a detailed description of even the 


most notable objects in this collection. 


| They must be seen and studied by all art 


lovers. There are some 500 lots tn the col- 
lection. The pictures, which are exhibited 
jointly with the Sprague collection, are on 


the whole well selected. They comprise 


| examples of many of the better American 


landscapists and figure men and some good 
paintings by modern foreign brushes, nota- 
bly those of Lerolle, Tissot, Desgoffe, 
Verestchagin, and Delpy. 
*,° 

Charles Dana Gibson has his annual dis- 
of original drawings at the Keppel 
These are, with the exception of 


play 


has become known the 
The artist has drawn her 
now for lo! these many years, and there 
are few households in the land, with any 
pretensions to cultivation, where she 
not known and loved. But even the good- 
natured American public may have too 
much of a good thing, and it is to be feared 
that the ‘Gibson Girl”’ of these 
good things who, or which, has worn out 
her welcome. It is unnecessary to notice at 
all in detail the drawings 
They are known of all men women 
who peruse the pages in which the “ Pipp 
" and “The Widow” have wan- 
Delightful as are all these present- 
of young American 
as they are in drawing, 


can girl who as 


‘Gibson Girl.”’ 


is 


is one 


now on view. 


and 


Family 
dered. 
ments 
graceful 


womanhood, 
and re- 


fined in atmosphere, they are, it must re- 


gretfully be said, growing monotonous. 
Why not Mr. Gibson give his hard- 
worked girl the vacation she richly de- 
serves? That the artist has ideas beyond 
the girl with which his name and fame are 
connected, is proved by the 


does 


four drawings, as, for example, 
Spinster’s Reverie,’’ ‘‘The Fallen Star,” 
“On the Sidewalks of New York.” 
The first of these, to be sure, has little of 
novelty in its conception, as may be as- 
from its title. The other two are 
also old in subject. They are, however, re- 
freshing as a change from the inevitable 
girl above mentioned. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Gibson will not be influenced by 
the fact that his girl sells well to refuse 
to give her the vacation suggested. Any 
temporary loss of income through such va- 
cation would have a corresponding compen- 
in and thanks of the 
majority of his sincere admirers, 
*,* 


“The 


and 


sumed 


sation the approval 


At tne recent exhibition of work held at 
the New York School of Art, 57 West Fifty- 
seventh Street, the prize of $100, presented 
to the Shinnecock School of Art by Will- 
iam Gifford Beal for the best work of the 
Summer in Mr. William M. Chase’s school, 
was awarded by a jury, consisting of Bruce 
Crane, William Coffin, and Irving Wiles, to 
Miss Francis Q, Thomason. Honorable 
mention was given to Ernest Meyer, Miss 
Carolyn Stehlin, and Miss Walters. A schol- 
arship prize for the best work in the New 
York Summer School of Art went to Miss 
Anna Price, and the regular prize for 
drawing in the New York School of Art was 
awarded to Rae Bredin. 

°,° ; 

The annual exhibition of water colors by 
members of the Salmagundi Club will be 
opened to the public by card to-day. The 
formal opening of the club’s new picture 
gallery, with a reception and ‘“ smoker,” 
took place last evening, when the present 
collection was viewed by the guests. A 


a 


. 


BY 
Frederic Remington, 
Makolm A, Strauss, 
Maxfield Parrish, 
The Brothers Rhead, 
A, B. Wenzell, 

BE, W. Kemble, 
Frank Verbeck, 
Edward Pen ield, 


ARTHUR H. HAHLO 
(The N. ¥.Co-operative Society) 
353 FIFTH AVE., 

Y Opposite the Waldorf-Astoria. 
LS 
prize or purchasing fund of $150, offered 
by Mr. Alexander C, Morgan, will be 
awarded by the ballots of the exhibitors 
and the picture so chosen will become the 
property of the club. The exhibition will 
close on Thursday, Dec. 6. Among the 
artists who haye recently joined this club 
are Charles Sprague Pierce, -Edwin Lord 
Weeks, Frederick de Madrazo of Paris, 
Howard Pyle, Albert E. Sterner, Harry 
W. Watrous, Robert Van Boskerck, Freder- 
ick W. Kost, E. L. Henry, Stanley Middle- 
ton, Childe Hassam, Arthur Hoeber, John 
Stuple Davis, and A. I. Keller, 








Mr. Cannon’s “Clearing Houses.”* 


There has been much written about the 
Clearing House, that the name of that insti- 
tution, with its general functions, is very 
familiar to the business community in 
every large city, and vaguely so through- 
out the country. Probably among the bank- 
ers having direct dealings with one or more 
Clearing Houses its purpose and the scope 
of its influence are pretty well understood; 
but outside of this not very extensive 
circle there is a plentiful lack of informa- 
tion and no small amount of misunder- 
standing as to the subject. 

Mr. Cannon's book will leave no excuse 
for ignorance or serious misapprehension 
on the part of any one who cares to in- 
form himself. It is a very full and clear 
and minute account of the Clearing House 
as an institution and of the methods by 
which its work is done, and it includes a 
detailed description not only of the Clear- 
ing House in New York, which is of course 
by far the most important in the country, 
but also of like institutions in other parts 


of the United States and in Canada, Lon- 
don, and Japan. It might, perhaps, 
been as well if some of these descriptions 
had been somewhat less in detail and if the 
author had contented himself with point- 
rendered by the book is in enabling him to 
trace the curious and broad development 
ing out the differences between the typical 
—and parent—institution in New York and 
the others. But this is a matter as to 
which Mr. Cannon must be assumed to 
know better than any one else the audience 
he addresses. 
tant. 

To the general reader the most interest- 
ing and probably the most valuable service 


of the Clearing House from very small be- | 
ginnings, and at all its stages by perfectly | 


free growth, without the slightest govern- 
mental initiative or regulation. 
erts a more powerful influence on the 
financial and commercial movement of the 
country than can be traced to any other 
single source, with the possible exception 
of the United States Treasury. It began 
as a contrivance for saving time, trouble, 
and risk in the collection of checks drawn 
on the various banks of New York and de- 
posited in others, and was the simplest 
sort of labor-saving machinery. It has 
of banking in nearly all essential regards. 
become an organization through which 
practically all the banks of the country ar- 
range matters of common concern, and 
gradually it has come to fix the standard 
The most striking function of the Clearing 
House is the protection of its members 
from the consequences of panic—of unrea- 
sonable and unreasoning alarm—in times 
of financial disturbance. This is done by 
the issue of interest-bearing certificates, 


issued on collateral approved by a commit- | 


tee appointed for that purpose, the certifi- 
cates being used in the settlement of bal- 
ances between the banks. It will readily be 


seen that this function necessarily involves | 


a knowledge of the condition and conduct 
of the banks, and hence has grown up a 
system of very careful and impartial inves- 
tigation, and, to some extent, supervision 
of the member banks and of banks clear- 
ing through members. 

To this phase of the Clearing House 
work Mr. Cannon has given particular at- 
tention, and his volume has a distinct value 
on that account, as well as for its’ more 
technical professional information. It is 
written in a very clear and direct style, 
simple and adequate. 


Another Romance of the Revolu- 


tion.* 

In the present activity among a certain 
class of writers to produce historical fic- 
tion, it is refreshing to come across a 
writer who, in giving a picture of the Rev- 
olution as it was in the South, does not 
puzzle her readers by an attempt to put 
her dialogue into contemporaneous vernacu- 
lar. In “A Daughter of Freedom” we 
read a clear-cut and interesting tale, relat- 
ed in the simple narrative style of to-day. 
The illusion is maintained through inci- 
dent and description; there is no attempt 
to preserve ‘color’ through a jumble of 
archaic expressions, the validity of which 
no one but an expert philologist would be 
able to determine. ‘A Daughter of Free- 
dom” completes a historical trilogy by this 
author, the preceding volumes beifig “A 
Girl of '76,"" and *“‘ A Revolutionary Maid.” 


The scene of action is the Southern cam- 
paign, and the heroine Byrd Graham, who 
lives at the home of her Tory grand- 
father, her faithful negro boy, Indigo, and 
the adventures they all meet with are sure 
to be attractive to youthful readers. As 
to historical accuracy, that is sufficient] 
well maintained so as not to run riot wit 
the average school history. 


*CLEARING HOUSES. Their History, Methods, 
and Administration. By James G. Cannon, 
Vice President of the Fourth National Bank 
of the City of New York. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co, 1900. 

*A DAUGHTER OF FREEDOM. By Amy E. 
Blanchard. Illustrated by Ida Waugh. Bos- 
ison and Chicago: W. A, Wilde pany. 


have | 


In any case it is not impor- | 


It now ex- | 








TWO NOTABLE BOOKS. 


A SHORT HISTORY of 


MONKS 


& MONASTERIES 


By ALFRED WESLEY WISHART, 


Sometime fellow in Church History in 
The University of Chicago. With four 
photogravures, 8vo, hand-sewed, laid- 
antique pure cotton-fiber paper, broad 
margins, deckle edges, gilt top, 454, 
pages, fully indexed, $3.50 NET. At all 
booksellers, or sent carriage free, by the 
publishag, on receipt of price. 


PRESS NOTICES. 

Fascinating.—Detroit News Tribune. 

A narrative of absorbing interest.—San 
Francisco Argonaut. 

When James Anthony Froude undertook to 
write the History of the Saints he encoun- 
tered the same obstacles that Alfred Wesley 
Wishart met in writing his excelelnt work, 
“* Monks and Monasteries.'’ There were un- 
limited materials from which to draw, but 
without sufficient authenticity to justify the 
record to be made up from them. The late 
professor of history at Oxford gave up the 
task as a vain one, but Mr. Wishart has 
pursued his to a successful conclusion, and 
having winnowed the grain from its dispro- 
portionate quantity of chaff, presents us 
with a volume for which students and gen- 
éral readers must alike feel grateful. He 
has sifted his authorities so carefully that 
the book has the stamp of truth in every 
statement placed there, however so deftly, 
that the literary grace of the work is fully 
and delightfully preserved. Scholarly with- 
out being pedantic, earnest and careful 
witbout showing either prejudice or parti- 
sanship, he sweeps the great field which 
his title includes with a strength and even- 
ness that give the book the hall-mark of 
sterling worth. His conclusions are drawn 
upon no hypothetical grounds, and if mod- 
estly presented do not lack the convincing 
qualities which Mr. Wishart so plainly sees 
end so effectively puts into view.—Phila- 
delphia Tires. 

Mr. Wishart brings the advantages of a 
trained mind and the scholarly instinct to 
“his work.—Boston Globe. 

A valuable contribution to the 
historical literature of the 
New Orleans Picayune. 

It emphatically ought to take rank among 
the favorite volumes in the libraries of stu- 
dents of the middle ages.—Philadelphia 
North American 

A captivating theme. . ..A told 
tale. Vivid and clear. . .. The 
writer is to be praised for the impartial 
epirit he exhibits. . The volume pro- 
claims the student qualities of the author. 
His scholarship is lighted up with a clear 
and discriminating literary style.—New York 
Times. 


In NATURE’S 
mn E A LM 


By Dr. CHARLES C. ABBOTT 


voluminous 
Catholic Church, 


well 


Author of 
“ Notes of 
Odd Times,”’ 


* Upland 
the 
etc, 


and Meadow,” 
Night,"’ ‘‘ Outings at 


ILLUSTRATED BY OLIVER KEMP 





With a photogravure frontispiece and 
ninety drawings, 8vo, hand-sewed, broad 
margins, extra superfine, dull-surfaced, 
pure cotton-fiber paper, deckle edges, 
gilt top, and picture-cover in three tints 
and gold; 300 pp., fully indexed, $2.50 
NET. At all booksellers, or sent car- 
riage free, by the publisher, on receipt 
of price. 


PRESS NOTICES. 

He writes delightfully.—Hartford Courant. 

An artistic work. . . Delightful 
instructive.—Atlanta Constitution 

He is in close touch with nature. 
quainted with her varying moods 
ter Spy. 

A book of conspicuous excellence and ele- 
gance.—Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 

The charm of such books as these lies in 
their essential simplicity and naturalness, 
but the special value of Dr. Abbott's lies in 
the fact that he never becomes so absorbed 
in the study of component parts as to fail 
in an adequate comprehension of nature 
a whole.—Outlook, New York. 

A book to be treasured > a real tri- 
umph of literature.—The Dial, Chicago. 

The great thing about his e: s 
sketches on his rambling excursions 
unfailing charm.—Boston Heraid 

Not long ago, in reviewing Mr. Wishart’s 
important history of ‘‘ Monks and Monas- 
teries,’’ The Times had occasion to speak of 
the dignified form which had been given to 
the book by a new publisher, Albert Brandt, 
of Trenton. From the Brandt press we have 
now another noteworthy volume, presenting 
the work of a familiar author, but presenting 
it with a richness of external form it has not 
had before. This is ‘‘ In Nature’s Realm,”’ 
by Dr. Charles C. Abbott. All readers are 
familiar with Dr. Abbott’s sympathetic na- 
ture studies. He is one of those men, like 
White of Selborne, who do not need to go far 
afield to find matter to interest them: to 
whom the woods and meadows, the streams 
and the skies of their own vicinage are un- 
failing sources of delight; who know the 
signs of the seasons and their myriad ma- 
nipulations of animal and vegetable life and 
who can describe what they see not merely 
with scientific accuracy, but with poetic ap- 
preciation. . . The dainty vignettes and 
marginal illustrations which decorate the 
fine broad pages are the work of Oliver 
Kemp, who apparently is to be credited also 
with the fascinating cover design. eS 
Brandt has presented his neighbor’s work in 
a form of which it is altogether worthy and 
has made a book that wil! attract attention 
by its beauty.—Philadelphia Times, 


He is ac- 
Worces- 
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and 
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ALBERT BRANDT 


Publishers, Trenton, New Jersey 





Text-Books on Elocution, Gesture and 
Physical Culture. 
“ Elocution and Action,” 
“Steps to Oratory,” 
By F. TOWNSEND SOUTHWICK. 
“The Delsarte System of Expression,” 
“System of Physical Culture,” 
By GENEVIEVE STEBBINE 
Fer special terms’ to teachers address 
The New York School of Expression, 
318 W. S7th St, 








EBEN 
HOLDEN 


‘By Irving ‘Bacheller. 


[25th Thousand, 


** Stop lookin’ for trouble an’ 
happiness il look fer you,”’ 
says UNCLE Eb. 
You can begin to read ‘‘ Eben 
Holden ” 


work either way, but you 


in the middle and 
will 
go back to the beginning and 
readevery word. That is why 
people are buying the book as 


fast as they learn of it. 


ramo. Gilt top. $1.50. 


For Sale Everywhere. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING CO. 


BOSTON. 


DODD, MEAD & CO. 


5th Ave. and 35th St. 


RETAIL DEPARTMENT 


A FEW NOTABLE SETS 


in First Editions, bound | 
by Riviere. 


CARLYLE—In half crushed red 
levant, gilt tops. 


FIELDING’S NOVELS—IiIn 
full crushed green levant, gilt 
edges. 


SYMONDS —In half crushed 
brown levant, extra, gilt tops. 


ELIOT—In half crushed green 
levant, extra, gilt tops. 








DODD, MEAD & CO. 


BERNHARDT -COQUELWN, 
ROSTAND. 


Paris edition . . 


ROSTAND. 


Cyrano de Bergerac, In French $ .50 
CN ie 5 - $1.00 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER, 
812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ALL AMERICAN AND FOREIGN BOOKS AT 
LOWEST PRICES. 


THE 
VERSAILLE 
HISTORICAL 

ees, ernie 


Translated by Miss Wormeley in eight volumes. 


HARDY, PRATT & CO,, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, 





L’Aiglon, SBS 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUC DE 
SAINT-SIMON,. 


THE PRINCE DE LIGNE. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF 
MADAME, PRINCESS 
PALATINE, 


and 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


———————E 


' “The vital quality of the book 
is the great love of Dr. Heriot. 
Noble and true, it convinces 
by its tenderness, and its 
supreme victory over self.” 
—Publio Opinion says of John Thisselton. 
By MARIAN BOWER. HENRY HOLT & Co. 


LAIGLON 


NF 75¢- each; 
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; 
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| people. 


| the 


| the volume, and the pretty embellishment | 
| of “‘ bleeding hearts ”"’ to the cover, is the 


| little tales. One objects at the outset to the | 
| old General as quite impossible, not, alas, 


| virtue, 
| contrasted with the frank, clear-eyed New | 





Miss Earle’s Clever Little Stories.* 


The first story, which gives its name to | 


longest of the group of eight well-told 


in his badness, but in his Rochester-like 
freedom of confession to a young girl upon 
an even briefer acquaintance than the one 
that encouraged that estimable gentleman 
of “Jane Byre,” to unfold his unsavory 
past. “ Excusin’” the old General, as 
Uncle Remus would say, the story gives | 
a faithful picture of a certain phase of 
country life in Virginia, and of the maiden- 
hood of a generation ago, brought up “in | 
a sort of shy ignorance,” not knowing 
what badness really meant in a man, but 
regarding it as a sort of fascinating mys- H 
tery. Miss Sarah, thinking ‘ ignorance, 
and insincerity reserve,” is well 





York girl, ‘‘ Miss Sarah is sure that a hun- 
dred things which make up my daily life 
are wicked, and yet she shuts her ears to 
all the wickedness the General boasts of, 
and her eyes to all his face tells." 

The other stories deal with many sorts of 
We particularly note those relat- | 
to that nomadic tribe of modern life, 
tribe of the commercial traveler. Ro- | 


ing 


| mance has hitherto edged away from him, | 


} but 


| Specialty of him. 


| dering very natural to one to whom " 


| Miss 


| acterized 
| that makes the book a very pleasant com- | 
|} panion for a leisure hour. 





Miss Earle shows him to be worth | 
study, and we rather hope she will make a | 


The conceit of ‘‘ The Tinklin’ Simlins” | 
is an amusing one, and the Scriptural ren- | 
sim- 
lins " are much more familiar than ‘ cym- 
bals.’’ For the rest, it is a good story of | 
just such a brave, unschooled woman a 
Murfree loves. 

All the tales are of interest, and are char- 
by a deftness of literary touch 


Mer. Martin’s “Lucid Intervals.”* 


The title of this volume of pleasant essays 
will suggest to not a few of its readers a 
certain eminent professor, for more than | 
half a century a teacher of girls, whose 
highest praise of any recitation was to 
say, ‘‘ Miss —— has a lucid interval.”” He 
would surely have commended Mr. Martin's 
book by declaring that it lives up to its 





name; that it represents lucid intervals, 
and these only on the part of its writer. 

It consists of clear-headed and happily 
expressed views upon such topics of unl- 


versal interest as ‘‘ Children,’ ‘‘ Husbands 
and Wives,”’ * Education,” *“* Riches,” 
“Energy and Its Consequences,” &c. The 
author does not dive deeply beneath the 
surface of these subjects, but he plays upon 
it very attractively, and contrives to bring 
up useful and suggestive bits of wisdom 
from less remote sources than the “ un- 
fathomed caves."" A genial humor pervades 
the volume, and it is not easy to quarrel 
with the writer's conclusions, if we except 
those upon warlike topics, wherein, indeed, 
Mr. Martin himself seems to have an un- 
easy consciousness of being rather less 
“lucid ’’ than usual. 

Crowded and jostled as we are by the 
rush of new books, there is always room for 
a thoughtful observer's clever talk. It is 
an agreeable relief from importunate heroes 
and heroines to sit with the student of hu- 
man nature, when, in his dressing gown 
and slippers, he unbends and chats easily 
of life as it is. It is a pleasure to agree 
with him; sometimes a greater pleasure to 
differ from him. ‘ 

The reader of “ Lucid Intervals” will 
enjoy the former pleasure to the full—the 
latter very moderately; but, in either case, 
he will have shared some good talk, which 
has gained by illustrations, most of them in 
unusual sympathy with the text. 








Wanted and to Exchange. 


ALBERT C. BATES, care of Post Office, Hart- 
ford, Conn.: ‘‘ Wanted—‘* The Bibelot,’ for Au- 
gust, 1900. Will exchange for other back num- 
bers.’’ 


JOSEPH J. CASEY, 28 East One Hundred and 
Twenty-seventh Street, New York City: *' 1 want 
copies of the Wednesday edition (or the edition 
containing the Genealogical Column) of The Bos- 
ton Evening Transcript, dating back from March 
23, 1898, to the time when the Genealogical Col- 
umn was started.’’ 


THE REV. J. A. OAKES, Highlands, 
**T wish to sell or exchange the following: * The 
Tribune Almanac,’ 1856, 1857, 1859, 1860, 1861, 
1864, 1865, 1867, 1872; ‘The Whig Almanac,’ 
1849, 1851, 1852, 1853; MHelper’s ‘ Impending 
Crisis,’ 1860; ‘ Exposition of the a C— 
Knights of the Golden Circle: or a History of 
Secession,’ 1861; ‘Abduction of Mary Ann 
Smith,’ Mattison, 1868; ‘ The Indian Captive: or 
the Long Lost Jackson Boy,’ Ballard, 1867; 
Smithsonian Reports, 1854, 1855, 1873, 1876, 
1877, 1891; State of Labor in Burope, Consuls, 
1878; Report Commissioner of Labor, 1886, (two 
volumes,) 1887; Statistics of Labor, Mass., 
1881, 1883, 1890, 1894, 1896; Report on Metric 
System, H. R., 1879. I desire publications touch- 
ing on early Methodism, early settlements, or the 
Indians of New Jersey.’’ 


N. J.: 


E. C. HUBBELL, Richmond Hill, N. ¥.: “I 
want to dispose of the following books, all of 
which are in fine condition: Strickland’s * Lives 
of the Queens of .England,’ twelve volumes, 
Philadelphia, 1851, in half morocco; Allibone’s 
* Poetical Quotations,’ from Chaucer to Tenny- 
son,’ Philadelphia, 1873; Draper's ‘ History of 
the Intellectual Development of Europe,’ New 
York, 1876, two volumes; ‘ The First Six Books 
of the Elements of Euclid,’ by Oliver Byrne, 
London, 1847, half morocco.’’ 


HENRY PARBET, 207 West One Hundred and 
Seventh Street, New York City: “‘I will ex- 
change a large number of autograph verses of 
American poets, some English, and a large num- 
ber of portraits; back volumes of ‘ Bibelot'; 
Volumes L, IL, and III. of The Bookman, bound; 
a quantity of posters; some book plates, and 
other things of Interest, [ want rare portraits 
of American poets; first numbers of ephemeral 
publications, and high-class book plates.” 


THOMAS FOSTER, 181 Madison Avenue, New 
York City: ‘‘ Wanted—Special extra numbers of 
The In' Stud 


first and second numbers Book Lover, San 
and all issues of Turn New York 
WIE por a ooo pote tor aa” 


price for any or all 


| 
| 








The Fourth Edition of the Remarkable Mexican Romance 


A Dream of a Throne 


is now ready. The story 


mended, 


has been universally com- 


“No novel with Mexican scenery for its back- 
ground surpasses this,” says The N. Y. Times. 


The 


Philadelphia Press says it is “highly original and dramatic, 
the free mountain air seems to blow through its pages.” 


“A romance worth reading,” 


A Dream of a Throne. 


CHARLES FLEMING EMBREE. 


12mo. Cloth, extra, $1.50. 


says The Brooklyn Eagle. 


The Story of a Mexican Revolt. By 


Illustrated by HENRY SANDHAM. 


A Dream of a Throne—Other Opinions 


A powerful story of war and love, 
with constantly changing movement, 
Strong color, and striking effects.- 
Philadelphia North American. 


From the beginning the reader’s in- 


terest is enlisted, and he follows this | 


story of warfare, adventure, and love 
keenly to the end.—Art Interchange. 


This book will excite wonder and 
admiration. It is a Mexican prose- 
epic.—Philadelphia Item. 


There are many graphie descriptions 
in the story, many dramatic situa- 
tions, many figures that move natur- 
ally, and love, mystery, and battle are 
added to its attractions.—The Argo- 
naut, 


In “ A Dream of a Throne” we 
have, outside of history, the most con- 
siderable contribution to American lit- 
erature inspired by Mexican themes. 
It is emphatically a story of the open 
air, of high and romantic adventure, 
and as all alive with the noise of 
horses’ feet, as filled with intrigue, 
desperate fight and the clash of arms, 
as the great historical romances of the 





It deserves to be read.— 


Providence Journal. 


widely 


Intensely dramatic and full of move- 
ment.—Philadelphia Times. 

Will hold the interest to the close, 
and is well worth reading for its fine 
descriptive passages.—Boston Trans- 
cript. 

One of the best Mexican stories of 
recent publication. The inter- 
est is maintained throughout.—Chica- 
go Record. 

Lacks but little of being a great 
novel. The style and manner are sin- 
gularly happy and attractive. The 
description of the lake country amid 
its setting of mountains, in places is 
exquisite.—Living Church, Milwaukee. 

The distinguishing characteristics of 
this book are its abounding wealth of 
characterization and its glowing rich- 
ness of local color. Gorgeous scenic 
effects, striking dramatic contrasts, 
rapid development and action, and a 
whole catalogue of romantic episodes, 
constitute such a tout ensemble as 
will give relish to the appetite of the 
most jaded novel reader.—Booklovers’ 


elder Dumas.—Mexican Herald. Library. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 254 Washington Street, Boston 





The Type Is Not Smaller ; It’s All in the India Paper. 


New Century Library. 


Printed on the Thinnest Printing Paper in the World. 


Dickens’ Pocket 
and Size 


Thackeray’s Standard 
Works. 


The NEW CENTURY LIBRARY is a radical departure in the art 
of bookmaking. Over 140,000 copies sold in one year. Each 


e 


novel is published unabridged in a single volume, which is so small that it 
is equally suitable for the pocket or satchel, and consequently invaluabte 
for traveling. As a library edilion it is handsome in the extreme. The 
size is only 414 by 6% inches, and not thicker than a monthly magazine. 
Notwithstanding the extreme thinness of the paper it is very strong and 
remarkably opaque. The type is as large and as easily read as that you 
are now reading. 


Each volume may be had, handsomely bound, in the following styles: Cloth, extra 
gilt top, $1.00; Leather Limp, gilt top, $1.25 ; Leather Boards, gilt edges 
$1.50. Thackeray’s works complete in 14 volumes. 

’ 
Already published: THACKERAY—"“ Vanity Fair,” ‘‘ The Newcomes,”’ ‘‘ Pendennis,” 

‘Henry Esmond,"* ‘‘ The Paris Sketch Book,’’ ‘The Book of Snobs, etc.,’”’ ‘* Bur- 

lesques, ete.,"’ ‘' The Virginians,” ‘* Men's Wives, ete.’ ‘The Adventures of Philip,” 

*‘ Katherine, etc.,’’ ‘‘ Barry Lyndon,, etc.,'’'* Miscellaneous Essays, Sketches, and Reviews," 

** Contributions to Punch, etc." DICKENS—'' The Pickwick Papers,” “ Nicholas Nickle- 

by,"" “ Barnaby Rudge,’ “ Oliver Twist,’’ and “ Sketches by Boz,"’ *' Old Curiosity Shop,”’ 

‘* Martin Chuzzlewit,’’ ‘‘ Dombey & Son,’’ *‘ David Copperfield.'’ Others will follow. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Scott's Novels Complete in 25 Volames will follow immediately. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Publishers, Dept. R, 37 E. 18th St, New York, 





Bonaventure’s Galleries, 


Ninth Annual Exhibition of 


Artistic Bookbinding 


From the fifth to the twelfth of 
r, 1900. : 
The Exhibition will include many vol- 
umes specially bound for the Paris Exhi- 
bition and favored with the highest 
reward. 
New importation of selected Art objects 
for holiday gifts now on view. 


E. F. BONAVENTURE, 
6 West 33d St. (Opposite the 


Down-Town 
Business Men. 


Do you know that we have all the 
new books at less than publisher's 
prices? 

We are at your efbow. 
7i Broadway, Corner of Rector St. 


Telephone 1090 Cortlandt, or write us. Free 
delivery in New York City. Send for lists. 


T. J. McBRIDE & SON, 


Booksellers. 
In the Arcade, 71 Broadway, N. Y. 


: 


of FAMOUS PERSONS 


Bo t and Sold. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S HAY Books 


Mr, ALLEN’S charming stories illustrated by HUGH THOMSON. 


A KENTUCKY CARDINAL “°2sseoo® AFTERMATH. 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN. With drawings by Hucu Tomson, whose illustrations in “Cranford,” etc., are 5° 
widely popular. In one volume. Cloth, $2.50. Limiled Edition, in plain binding, large paper, etc. Cloth, 8vo, $12.50. 


. have been written, they have certainly not been published.”—Cinn. Tribune, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1900. 








“If two more exquisite books . . 


Two universal favorites among books on out-door life, 


ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN 
AND ITS SEQUEL. THE SOLITARY SUMMER. 


Few books which contain no pretense of a plot or story can equal these in popularity. Their fresh delight in the flow- 
ers and woods never grows tiresome because intermingled with glimpses into the quaint German household and village. 
These editions are illustrated from photographs of the schloss, the lawn, the garden, village scenes, the little Russian 
church,—showing its high pew, with a fireplace—and a number of groups, including the three inimitable babies. 


Each Cloth, $2.50. 


Mrs. EARLE’S new book on Colonial Life, 


STAGE COACH AND TAVERN DAYS 


As charming and quaint as the earlier works by Mrs. ALICE MORSE EARLE, and, like them, profusely illus- 
trated from an unequaled collection of photographs, gathered by the author. Buckram, Cr. 8vo, $2.50. 


Home Lire IN Cuitp LiFe IN 
CoLoniaL Days Co.toniaL Days 


Does it seem as if the period is fully covered in these two fascinating volumes? Yet there is no doubt that the 
new book is as interesting and full of entirely new material. Altogether, as The Mail and Express declares, the series 
is “unique; nothing quite like it has ever been attempted before.” It is charmingly illustrated. 


Each Buckram 
Crown 8vo, $2.50 


Three volumes of strolling, of nature, of peasant life, 


SPANISH HiGHways ALONG Amone ENGLISH 
AND Byways FRENCH. Byways HEDGEROWS 


By Miss KATHARINE LEE BATES, 
of Wellesley College. The record of a 
summer in the Spanish provinces among 
many out-of-the-way experiences.  I[llus- 
trated from photographs. Cloth, $2.25. 


Mr. CLIFTON JOHNSON’S new book expresses the charm of 
life in rural France much as does his earlier book that of the English 
Hedgerows. Each is illustrated from photographs taken by the author 
himself. Certainly those who wish to feel or recall the very atmosphere 
of either country should have these books. Cloth, $2.25 each. 


NEW MISCELLANEOUS SBOOKS. 


The Rev. Dr. HILLIS’ new book: Cloth, $1.50 
THE INFLUENCE OF CuHrRist IN Mopern Lire 


A STUDY OF THE NEW PROBLEMS OF THE CHURCH IN AMERICAN SOCIETY, 
By NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS, D. D., Pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, Ready this week. 


A new book by Dr. FRANCIS PEABODY: Cloth, $1.50 


Jesus CHRIST AND THE SociAL QUESTION 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE TEACHING OF JESUS IN ITS RELATION TO SOME OF THE PROBLEMS OF MODERN SOCIAL LIFE. 
By FRANCIS GREENWOOD PEABODY, Harvard University, author of ‘ Mornings in the College Chapel,” ete, 


NATIONAL STUDIES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. Prof. Woopserry, Columbia University, Editor 


Just ready: THE CLERGY BROOK FARM 


By the Rev. DANIEL D. ADDISON, By LINDSAY SWIFT. 


“ > ic ; ere in r. . 
“Charming reminiscent pages . . . altogether most THE HOOSIERS The most romantic, interesting and far reaching 


” : ‘ : movement in the history of American literature.’’— 
enjoyable and valuable.’’—Ev’G TELEGRAPH, Phila. By MEREDITH NICHOLSON. 


TIMES SAT. REVIEW. 
Individual elements which, taken as a whole, will furnish a comprehensive history of our national literature. C’oth, 16mo, $1.25 each. 


OLD CAMBRIDGE 
By Col. T. W. HIGGINSON. 


Each, 75 cents 


THE HISTORY OF NEW TESTAMENT 
TIMES IN PALESTINE, 
By SHAILER MATHEWS, General Editor. 
“Am excellent series of scholarly, yet 
concise and inexpensive New Testa- 
ment handbooks.”’—Christian Advocate. 


Prof. MATHEWS, University of Chicago, E.itor. 


New TESTAMENT HaNpDBooks 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOKS OF THE HISTORY OF THE HIGHER CRIT- 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. ICISM OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
By BENJAMIN WISNER BACON, Litt, D., By HENRY 8, NASH, author of ‘' The Genesis 
D. D., Yale University. Justy Read) of the Social Conscience," etc. Just Ready 
THE BIBLICAL THEOLOGY OF THE THE HISTORY OF THE TEXTUAL CRIT- 
NEW TESTAMENT. ICISM OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


By EZRA P. GOULD, D. D Just Ready By MARVIN R, VINCENT, Union Seminary. 


JAMES FORD RHODES’ HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FROM THE COMPROMISE OF 1850 


‘‘The best ‘all round ’ “Really fascinating in its narrative. A “The nearest approach yet made to an New Edition 
history of the period yet more thoroughly readable book has seldom adequate account of the momentous period 
written.’—THE Pusiic been written in any department of litera- which he has undertaken to depict.’’—THE 
LEDGER, Phila. ture.’’—Boston HERALD. New York Sun. 


In four volumes, 
Cloth 8vo,$10.00. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW York. 





